Notice to Reader.—When you finish reading this magazine, place a 1-cent 
stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, and it will be placed in the 
hands of our soldiers or sailors destined to proceed overseas. No wrap- 
ping, no address. A. S. BURLBSON, Postmaster-General. 
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THE VICTORY ABOVE ALL VICTORIES 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


OT the helplessness of the fallen foe, but the judgment of God “who is slow to anger, and 
great in power, and will by no means clear the guilty,” rejoices the nations with a joy 
which oversweeps the earth and crowns the victory with a wordless emotion. At the hour 

of the world’s deliverance America is not able to voice her understanding of our moving up to this 
divine far-off event. It is too wonderful. But that does not mean the people lack a lively sense 
of its ageless meaning. They realize that the eleventh day of November, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, is the supreme day thus far in the history of humanity. 

Slowly men have come and surely under the guidance of the Eternal. He rules them more 

and mere. When convulsion seized that portion of the earth whose ruling power was Imperial 
Germany, our land was in quiet and well-nigh in isolation. This evil thing is not of us, we said 
at first, and went about our own. But then that mighty military engine moved westward, de- 
spitefully destructive of life and land in its lust to gain the sea and seize the isle beyond it, and 
rule the world. We only heard the Infinite Pity speak. But we lived no longer to our own. We 
answered with pity, giving the wasted places and starving peoples of our substance. God drew 
upon our primal stock of sympathy. On moved the foe, and came near and nearer to conquest 
and mastery. He sent his ships beneath the sea, and one of them rose in a port of ours to strike 
terror to our hearts. Our liberties! We armed on sea and land. 
: Our President hitherto had held strong hope of neutral inaction. That day passed into the 
day of “force without stint or limit.” Fear became terrific hate with some. Now the world 
was at the zenith of its struggle, and it looked dark for righteousness. Unity of our allied fight- 
ing forces was tragically lacking. The shadow of defeat rose like a deadly spectre. 

Then the mind of man changed. Leaving behind fear and hatred for the enemy, valiant 
love of right inviolate and inviolable possessed the allied soul, and forward went the crusaders 
matchless and invincible. The ancient law spoke here; and after that the gospel,—the fulfil- 
ment of that word of Woodrow Wilson: “There is a distinction waiting for this nation which no 

‘nation has ever yet had.” From our entry into the war the object was steadfast as high. But it 
must be gradually achieved. We would first defend our liberties. We would free the children 
of God from tyrants. We would make one family in all the earth. This is the victory above all 
victories. We have grown to an apostolic understanding and have entered upon our mission. 
The world has caught up the prayer. Chancellors, amazed at their own voices, have approved 
the programme. And a great concert of powers swells with the sublime strain, “We are the 
servants, not the masters, of mankind!” 

In this solemn, joyous hour, we remember the people who are coming out of all fear of 
their former masters. We will help them. For our incomparable task let us take this warning 
in all soberness: “Behold the goodness and severity of God; toward them that fell, severity, but 
toward thee, God’s goodness, if thou continue in his goodness; otherwise. thou shalt be cut off.” 
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TRIBUTE of gratitude for priceless blessings 
to our beloved soldiers and sailors is the 
loosing of our purse-strings for the United 
War Work need of two hundred and fifty 

million dollars. If to subscribe to a Liberty Loan is a 
patriotic duty, to pour out our bounty into the hands of 
the ministering angels—both men and women—that they 
may carry through to a sublime conclusion their essen- 
tial part in the salvation of the world, is a holy obligation. 
Never before in the history of mankind has anything like 
this been done for warring men. God be praised! Noth- 
ing approaching it was even conceived by Germany. ‘This 
suggests a number of differences, not the least of which 
are these: Could we have been so unitedly religious 
in our welfare work if our Allied cause had been less 
than as just as God? Could we have sustained a marvel- 
lous morale at home and on the field, that led to the 
most conclusive of all victories, without the healing and 
loving hands of our religious and welfare workers? We 
answer, No. ‘The soldier and sailor is literally cared for 
from the hour he leaves his home for enlistment until 
the end, yes, even if that end be the grave. There is not 
a time nor a place where the welfare man is out of his 
sight. It costs eight cents a day per man to do this work. 
Now, with the relaxation of victory and comparative in- 
dolence, there must be immediate adjustments in the 
mental and moral care of the soldier of exceeding magni- 
tude. He will come home with the fresh light of heaven 
upon his morning face if we sustain our liberality in his 
behalf. 


HIS is a religious journal, and politics as such has no 
dt place in it. But we see signs in the recent Congres- 
sional elections which ought not be overlooked. Indeed, 
as every liberal knows, nothing human can be separated 
from spiritual progress or decline. All that we do sup- 
ports or impairs the Kingdom of God. It is significant 
that in many parts of the country there was a voting down 
of candidates of the party in power. This was not, we 
think, disapproval of the President and his terms of peace 
and of a new world which he has clarified and made ac- 
ceptable to yur allies. But it was honestly feared that in 
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this epochal triumph of winning the world war and its © 
consequences the millions of persons of the opposite party 
would be forever shut out of due credit for their patriotic 
share in it. Second, it was conscientiously believed that 
the Democrats were seizing upon the achievements of 
arms and diplomacy to secure their continuance in office 
for a long time to come. The country wants unity and it 
will have none of trafficking. So far as there was reason 
for these apprehensions we believe the true freeman was 
right to protest in the effectual way. Besides, the effect 
of having a determining voice in the tremendous days 
ahead will be entirely good for each party and for the 
country. We do not believe any truly liberal cause has 
been blighted by the recent voting. . 
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N this day, November 14, the most remarkable union 

of churches in modern times is being consummated in 
New York. ‘Three of the numerous branches of the 
Lutheran Church, distinguished chiefly by their names of 
General Synod, General Council, and United Synod of 
the South, will become the United Lutheran Church in 
America. Those who are familiar with the history of the 
denomination in this country will welcome this news for 
its promise of abandonment of ridiculously tenuous dif- 
ferences, which were really the result of internal quarrels 
that shame the present generation. This is not peculiar 
to the Lutherans. We of the liberal household are by 
no means free of guilt. When churches can forget their 
divisive littleness, and do the weightier matters of the © 
law, there is rejoicing in heaven. Our Lutheran friends 
say there are eight million of their faith in America, 
three million of whom are unchurched. It is to seek and 
save these that primarily prompts their ecclesiastical ac- 
tion. Efficiency, economy, unity, the progress of mankind, 
—what, indeed, is not gained thereby? ‘There is reason 
to believe that the war has mightily urged the movement, 
because the Lutheran Church, on account of more or less 
pro-German propaganda by some ministers and congre- 
gations, has suffered severely and, we are bound to say, 
on the whole, unjustly. The disloyalty never was charged 
against the English branches of the denomination, which 
overwhelmingly outnumber those worshipping in alien 
tongues. 


OES the following sound like a solemn report by a 

great religious body? “As the last century demo- 
cratized politics, the present century has shown that po- 
litical democracy means little without economic democ- 
racy. Under the shock of the war the accepted com- 
mercial method based on individualism and commercial- 
ism, has gone down like mud walls in a flood.” The 
General Conference of the Methodist Church of Canada 
adopted this and other more specific items in a report 
which was officially proclaimed as a commitment of the 
entire body to “nothing less than a social revolution.” 
It goes without saying that this is an unprecedented action 
by a branch of one of the three largest communions in 
the world. Not only is it without a parallel as a formal 
religious pronouncement, but it approaches to the apothe- 
osis of revolutionary sentiment as expressed most as- 
toundingly in the tentative programme of the British ~ 
Labour Party. The report of these Canadian Methodists _ 
continues: “The triumph of democracy, the demand of 
the educated workers for human conditions of life, the 
deep condemnation this war has passed on the competi- 
tive struggle, the revelation of the superior efficiency of — 
rational organization and co-operation, demand nothing 
less than a transference of the whole economic life from 
a basis of competition and profits to one of co-operation 
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and service.” ‘This intrusion of ministers of the “pure” 
gospel into the “economic” field would have angered the 
conservative custodians of pre-war religious ideas. Now 
who dares to say where the domain of the spirit has 
its outmost boundaries? The war has made the whole 
life of man religious. ‘There is nothing but folly in with- 
holding the Church’s administration from a single interest 
which concerns human rights. All wise leaders see that 
clearly ; and they are wise churchmen who assist in shap- 
ing the destiny of our risen common life. 


HETHER the blame lies with the censors or with 

the agencies for gathering news we know not, but 
of one thing we are certain and now dare voice our opin- 
ion. The lack of knowledge and the abundant mis- 
knowledge which has attended the whole war is a shame 
and a disgrace to our civilization and our press. ‘The 
grand finale of the incompetent and pernicious business 
was the fake report which declared the armistice signed 
last Thursday. It threw the whole country into some- 
thing like an emotional paroxysm, which must have been 
followed by shocking reactions, injuring the nervous sys- 
tems of millions of citizens, especially those sacrificial 
fathers and mothers whose sons they saw delivered from 
danger and death one moment only to have their joy 
snuffed out the next. There is no merit in the attempt to 
explain the thing away, by the United Press, which says 
the report was given out by an admiral in our navy. Such 
era-making news should have had the pitmost verification. 
The responsibility here is with the organization whose 
licensed business is to serve the world the news. We sus- 
pect that the eagerness to get ahead of rivals is so strong 
that the welfare of the public is still little regarded by 
many newspaper men. 


HANK fortune, the censorship, according to Mr. 

Creel, will soon be lifted in domestic news. What 
we are truly impoverished in is news of conditions in 
Europe. From the standpoint of journalism, has there 
been before this such a colossal failure in the history of 
warfare? Our records even of the primary military en- 
gagements have been mere bulletins ; and as for what has 
been going on in the lives of the peoples of the several 
European countries, we are mentally a blank. We know 
next to nothing. Of Germany and the inconceivably, 
astoundingly, stupendously revolutionary changes which 
must have been progressing there for at least a year, 
we are as dumb as infants. We know the Kaiser 
fled to Holland! A pretty state of affairs. We have 
been treated, indeed, like little children. Those who 
happened to know something about the temperament of 
the German people, and something about their institutions 
apart from the militaristic, have been able to read into 
the shreddy news that has come to this side, and thereby 
have had definite and convincing reasons for the faith 
that dissolution was going on apace. But in general the 
citizen of this country of ours, in his enforced ignorance 
continued in the bondage of prejudice, and would believe 
in nothing that might have made him hopeful of our early 
victory or of the fall of the Hohenzollern dynasty. It has 
been a wicked and tragical denial to our people of what 
they ought to have been told, to give them courage and 
hope and power. ‘They have suffered unspeakably. The 
war would probably have come to an end earlier if we hal 


_been informed of those things which in no wise would 


have impaired proper secrecy. Publicity is on the side of 
right and freedom. We shall shout in gladness when we 
hear that our great American correspondents have gone 
into Germany, in particular, and will soon write back 
home. 
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OME earnest souls are rather exercised about the 

conduct of the soldiers when they return from the war. 
There are millions of them who must be assimilated in the 
common life. The people have been told dire things will 
happen, from gross sins of the flesh to social disturbances 
everywhere. ‘There will be sporadic outbreaks, with only 
local causes. Be calm. ‘They will not happen at large. 
They said the same thing before the end of the Civil War. 
But both North and South they were false prophets. 
Dispensers of gloom arise in every era. They are hap- 
piest when they are most miserable. Our men have had 
the rarest baptismal experience in the history of the world. 
Of course they are not “born again” into perfect saint- 
hood, but even the least promising of them we believe are 
in a marked degree new creatures. We think we trench 
not an inch on credulity when we say we see in the coun- 
tenances of those already returned home something that 
we safe and orderly ones have not,—something wistful, 
something betokening that they know better than we the 
scripture about seeing the travail of their soul and being 
satisfied. There is only one thing worse than this con- 
temptible distrust of those who have fought and were 
ready to die for us. That is blubbering over them. Let 
us try to be normal. ‘They are, and will be. 


Sees the Continent: “Creeds always come out of 
theological conflict and take their color from it. The 
truth for whose preservation they are formed is naturally 
given a larger expression than those not under debate at 
the time. The Apostles’ Creed was framed especially to 
emphasize the human life of Jesus as over against the 
Gnostic conception that He was not truly human. The 
Nicene Creed was the result of the battle against the 
Arians who taught that Christ was an intermediary crea- 
ture between the Divine and the human. The creeds of 
the Reformation period gathered around the sovereignty 
of God as against that of the Papacy. The sovereignty 
of God is their center. Were we writing a new creed 
today, three things scarce mentioned in these creeds would 
occupy a conspicuous place—the Fatherhood of God, the 
work of the Holy Spirit and the missionary obligation of 
the Church.” Well stated, but not enough. When shall 
we have as a result of the world conflict, in which God’s 
sovereignty issues in a programme for uniting the whole 
family of nations, that creedal essential which was second 
to the Fatherhood of God with Jesus Christ? Where is 
the brotherhood of man? For whom and for what is 
the work of the Holy Spirit? 


ID the denominational press urge Secretary F. C. 

Keppel of the War Department into the recent ac- 
tion about camp pastors? We are sorry he has rescinded 
or modified the earlier order denying the various sects 
the continued right to designate their own ministers to 
work in the camps among the soldiers of their respective 
faiths. We said, as the reader may recall, that just as 
soon as there was adequate provision of regular chaplains 
the denominations as such ought to keep out. We believe 
we were alone among the religious papers. We do not 
lament our solitude. ‘The new order calls the men volun- 
tary chaplains. They are admitted now upon the invita- 
tion of the regular chaplain in each case, who directs 
them entirely. So earnestly do we believe in giving 
the Government complete control of the religious ministry 
to the men, we hope the churches will sense the limitation 
of the abbreviated office, which makes a man in it—well, 
say, a chaplainette. 
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HE “finis” to the most momentous undertakings 
| that the American people and the free nations of the 
world ever have’engaged in was written triumph- 
antly at five o’clock a.m., Paris time, on Monday, Novem- 
ber 11, when the German delegates signed the terms of 
the armistice submitted to them by the Inter-Allied War 
Council at Marshal Foch’s headquarters in France. The 
armistice which ushered in the end of the greatest, most 
savage, and most far-reaching struggle in the history of 
civilization also signalized the end of the empire which 
had begun it and the end of the dynasty which had dom- 
inated the course of that empire and shaped it to its own 
ambitious ends. The news of the signing of the armistice 
was preceded by the announcement that two days earlier 
Wilhelm II. of Germany had abdicated the throne and 
that his oldest son, Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, had 
renounced his right to the succession. ‘These events, 
almost incredible in their immediate magnitude and their 
ultimate significance, were the direct outcome of the mili- 
tary achievements which began on July 18, when the Al- 
lied counter-offensive, reinforced by the young power of 
America, was inaugurated with irresistible force in the 
Chateau-Thierry sector. 


NCONDITIONAL, surrender was the key-note of 

the terms of the armistice, as laid before Congress in 
an impressive address by the President a few hours after 
the signature of the agreement. Among the principal 
conditions accepted by Germany were the evacuation in 
fourteen days of the occupied parts of France, of Bel- 
gium, Alsace-Lorraine, and Luxemburg; the surrender 
of 5,000 guns, 30,000 machine guns, 3,000 minenwerfer, 
and 2,000 aéroplanes ; the evacuation of the countries on 
the left bank of the Rhine, and the establishment of a 
neutral zone on the right bank of the Rhine, with the 
occupation by the Allies and the United States of the 
principal crossings of the river, Mayence, Coblenz, and 
Cologne ; and the surrender to the Allies and the United 
States of the major part of the German Navy and vast 
quantities of railroad and other material. 


U was Napoleon who said, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, that in the next hundred years Europe would 
be either republican or Cossack. Developments of a fort- 
night in the two remaining reactionary monarchies of 
Europe strongly point to the conclusion that Europe will 
not be Cossack. While these pages are going to press 
Germany is reorganizing its internal forces toward a 
republican, or at least a distinctly democratic, régime. 
The appointment of Friedrich Ebert, the leader of the 
Social Democratic party, to the chancellorship of the 
empire upon the abdication of the Kaiser is a sign of the 
course which Germany—a new and humbled Germany— 
is taking. Among the other unerring indications of the 
democratization of the Hohenzollern empire was the 
formation, last week, of councils of soldiers and sailors 
in practically all the great cities of Germany, including 
Berlin, and the seizure by them of a part of the army, 
practically the entire fleet, and all the machinery of civil 
government. It was a socialist government that author- 


ized the signing of the armistice at Marshal Foch’s head- 
quarters. : 


peal of the profundity of the change that 
has come over the spirit of Germany is revealed by 
the proclamation issued by Prince Maximilian of Baden 
on assuming the regency. In an appeal to. the Germans 
living beyond the frontiers of the empire, the former 
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Chancellor wrote: “The victory for which many had 
hoped has not been granted to us. But the German people 
have won this still greater victory over itself and its 
belief in the right of might.” 


| Near indisputable evidences of the fall of the Ger- 
man Empire, proclaimed by the Versailles decision of 
1871 and terminated by the Versailles decision of 1918, 
were preceded by proofs of the termination of the other 
Germanic military power of the world, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. By the middle of last week there 
was no longer any reason to doubt that the last page in 
the history of the ancient Hapsburg dominion, and per- 
haps of the house of Hapsburg itself, had been written 
by the moving finger of irresistible forces within its own 
frontiers, accelerated by the complete disintegration of 
its military power on the fighting fronts. The armistice 
signed by the Austro-Hungarian delegates went into effect 
on Monday, November 4; but before that time Austria- 
Hungary itself had ceased to exist as a political, military, 
and economic entity. 


T is now becoming apparent that the event which made 

Germany’s isolation and her surrender inevitable was 
the withdrawal of Bulgaria from the war. That develop- 
ment itself, it is becoming increasingly evident, was the 
outcome, not only of concerted military pressure from 
without, but also of a profound change in the political 
complexion of the country. Having become convinced 
of the error which their leaders had made in aligning them 
with the reactionary forces of the world, and especially 
against their traditional friends, the American and the 
British peoples, the Bulgarian people reasserted them- 
selves, overturned their monarchical government, and 
made it impossible for the military party to carry on the 
struggle a moment longer. The recent abdication of King 
Boris, who had succeeded his father on the throne, was 
an acquiescence in the decision of a democratic people 


who now constitute the first republic that has been estab- ° 


lished in Southeastern Europe in our time. 


OSSIBILITIES of vast significance, not only to the 
countries which lately constituted the Central Powers 
alliance, but to the world as a whole, are plainly suggested 
by the sweep of the wave of socialism westward from the 
frontiers of Bolshevik Russia for the past month. The 
immediate question that presses upon the minds of think- 
ing men everywhere is whether the socialist movement in 
the West, and especially in Germany, is taking the course 
of Russian Bolshevism in its onslaught upon private rights 
and upon public organization. To this question the answer 
is being furnished by the vague glimpses of the progress 
of events in Austria-Hungary and Germany which the 
cable despatches afford. The scant news available up to 
the beginning of the week indicated that in Germany, at 
least, the advent of socialism to supreme power does not 
presage the reign of political and economic, disorder 
which the Bolshevik régime has brought to Russia. There 
were good reasons to assume, in the light of events, that 
the German revolution, already an accomplished fact, 
would follow an orderly, constructive path. A significant 
feature of the news from Berlin through Copenhagen last 
Monday was the announcement that Field Marshal von 


Hindenburg had offered his services and those of the 


army to the new administration under the regency of 


Prince Maximilian of Baden and the chancellorship of 


Friedrich Ebert. 


AMONG the minor events of a week which will figure 

tremendously in history was the proclamation of a __ 

_ republican form of government in Bavaria and Saxony, 
iia 
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declared a republic. In none of these republican move- 
ments, save possibly in Bavaria, are there any indications 
of an organized purpose to effect a separation from the 
German state as a whole. The aim of the new republics 
appeared to be the formation of a federated republic on 
the ruins of the empire. 


Carmen Triumphale 
Stanzas from a Civil War poem by a Confederate singer 


HENRY TIMROD 


Go forth and bid the land rejoice, 
Yet not too gladly, O my song! 
Breathe softly, as if mirth would wrong 
The solemn rapture of thy voice. 


Be nothing lightly done or said 
This happy day! Our joy should flow 
Accordant with the lofty woe 

That wails above the noble dead. 


Let him whose brow and breast were calm 
While yet the battle lay with God, 
Look down upon the crimson sod 

And gravely wear his mournful palm. 


And him whose heart, still weak from fear, 
Beats all-too gayly for the time, 
Know that intemperate glee is crime 
While one dead hero claims a tear. 


Brevities 


“When thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants 
of the world learn righteousness.” 


' How long shall we suffer the truculent orator who 
fights the war all over again? In God’s name, let us 
have peace. 


Some will say that since the dawn of the Christian 
era we have had no such day as Monday, November 11, 
1918. To be alive this day! 


“We have won; how shall we take the victory?” 
asks the London Nation. “If our highest thoughts and 
that of America can prevail, how blessed will our name 
be in the mouth of the generations to come!” 


A certain churchman of another denomination said a 
true and stinging thing the other day: “The trouble in 
our church is that a great many of our ministers get a 


_ job and then ‘farm it.’ They dig themselves in.” 


A preacher remarked that he could find in Holy Writ 
abundant promises and prayers for the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but for the achievement thereof the record of 
the world to-day surpasses the loftiest chronicles in the 
Book. 


Rev. Henry Gow of London has been serving the 
soldiers in France. He writes to the Inquirer: “They 
care neither for doctrinal orthodoxy nor for doctrinal 
heterodoxy, but they do care for the simple human and 
religious truths which are at the heart of Christianity. 
The opportunity for our form of faith when it is affirma- 
tive and not negative is greater than I ever realized be- 
forei? 
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At Munich the Wittelsbach house was deposed by vote 
of the Bavarian diet. In Dresden, King Friedrich August 
‘was dethroned. The kingdom of Wiirttemberg was also 
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In keeping with enlightened sentiment throughout the 
world, we are devoting a large part of this issue to a 
symposium on the immediate question, What kind of a 
League of Nations will the world have? As the Times 
of London says, “The League of Nations can only be 
brought into being at the peace, but the moment for de- 
signing it is now, and it is a task for the best brains work- 
ing together in all the Allied countries.” 


One of the hardest things to achieve in this era of 
reconciliation will be the forgiveness of those Germans 
and their friends from other countries dwelling within 
our gates, who have never been with us. Out of their 
sneering contempt for America, which they chose not for 
a home but for the sake of a better living and for in- 
finitely more favorable social privileges than they could 
ever have obtained in their home lands, they have bred a 
spirit which leads us to suggest that every one of them be 
deported. There is no canon of justice or even of mercy 
that orders otherwise. 


Letters to the Gditor 
For Camp Lee Soldiers © 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I observe by the papers that some ten thousand men 
drafted from Massachusetts are to be sent on November 
11 and following days to Camp Lee, Va., for their train- 


_ ing. Camp Lee is near Richmond, and it occurs to me 


that I-may be of service to some of these new soldiers 
quartered in a section of the country with which they 
are unfamiliar. I shall be glad to visit the men in camp 
or to see them in Richmond. 

The Richmond church is the most accessible Unitarian 
church to the Camp. It is quite possible for the men 
stationed there to become occasional or regular attendants 
at the Sunday morning meeting. The church is on the 
corner of Floyd Avenue and North Harrison Street, and 
the service is at eleven o’clock. The manse is next the 
church, and Mrs. Brown and I will be glad to see any of 
the Massachusetts soldiers whenever occasion offers. 


WILLIAM CHANNING Brown. 
1o1 NortH Harrison STREET, 
RicHMOND, VA. 


The Beauty of the Cover Page 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I would like to express my hearty appreciation of the 
Register’s new title-page—its fine simplicity, beauty, and 
attractiveness. I like much the entire page. Especially 
notable and valuable is the new feature so nobly begun 
last week by Dr. Crothers, and so impressively followed 
this week by Dr. Peabody. ‘These two first-page articles 
are so seasonable, so just, so thoughtful, so fair, and so 
appealing, that their influence is sure to be widely and 
immediately felt. 

Of course, as every journalist knows, it is not possible 
for him to make his paper, whether it be religious or secu- 
lar, always of first-class work throughout, or equally at- 
tractive and valuable in every department; but I think it 
is only just to say that the last two Registers in particular 
have in their editorials, news summaries, and contributed 
articles, fairly sustained the promise of the first page.. 


J. Herman Wuitmore. 
Brookiine, Mass. 
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Communications 
The Salvation of Infants 


The following is an authoritative statement prepared 
at ‘the request of the Register by Prof. Cleland B. 
McAfee of McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Ill., on the Presbyterian Church’s position on the doc- 
trine of infant salvation,—and its antithesis, infant dam- 
nation. In the Register of September I9, 1918, it was 
stated in an editorial paragraph that the Presbyterians, 
having once adopted the sixteenth century Westminster 
Confession, still held it inviolate, including the doctrine 
concerning the lost estate of dying infants. This com- 
ment of ours prompted a rejoinder by the Presbyterian 
Continent, in which the absurdity of the editorial was 
dealt with. What we were in need of was information. 
We accordingly asked for the accurate, detailed facts in 
the case, with the appended result. It is not without in- 
terest that our editorial in question was prompted by a 
rather gratuitous charge in the Continent that we, as 
Unitarians, could hardly be expected to go the full spir- 
itual length with them in interpreting the war; to which 
we replied that our editorial on “The Failure of the Re- 
ligious Press” was the best answer we could make, since 
it had been republished in some of the best journals in 
America, and had been called the best war-time specimen 
of leadership in religious journalism. However, we are 
interested in fairness and truth and real unity, and are 
glad to let Prof. McAfee speak for his Presbyterian 
household.—Epiror. 


T has never been the faith of the Presbyterian Church 
if that infants are lost. ‘The Westminster Confession, 

which was framed in 1653, contains a clause in Chap- 
ter 10, Section 14, “Elect infants dying in infancy are re- 
generated and saved by Christ through the Spirit who 
worketh when and where and how He pleaseth.”” This is 
the only reference to this particular subject. It was in- 
serted in answer to the Roman Catholic position which 
declares the loss of unbaptized infants. The Westminster 
Assembly asserted instead that baptism was no requisite 
for salvation. ‘The whole theory of the Confession is 
based on the idea of election, as you know. ‘The para- 
graph left it wholly free to any one to do what the church 
has always done nominally, to insist that infants dying in 
infancy are saved, though the clause was not purposed 
to teach anything regarding that fact. There was, how- 
ever, so much discussion and the objectors to the Con- 
fession in other churches so insisted upon drawing the 
inference that speaking of “elect infants dying in in- 
fancy” necessarily suggests non-elect infants dying in 
infancy, that in 1903 an explicit statement was adopted 
officially by the church in these terms: “With reference 
to Chapter 10, Section 3, of the Confession of Faith, 
that it 1s not to be regarded as teaching that any who die 
in infancy are lost. We believe that all dying in infancy 
are included in the election of grace and are regenerated 
and saved by Christ through the Spirit who works when 
and where and how He pleases.” ‘This was declared to 
be no change in the position of the church on the ground 
that the original clause had no connection with the loss 
of infants. 

Pror. CLELAND B. McAFEE. 


Plea for Religion in the Church 


AY I say that Dr. Dodson in his article in the 
Christian Register for October 24 hits the nail 


on the head and drives it home with firm strokes 
of experience and logic? During my sixty years of ser- 
vice in the Unitarian ranks I have seen scores of organi- 
zations go down to defeat because they did not make 
religion the one all-important element in their work and 
in their appeal to the public. 
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A church of which the foremost aim is to bring infinite - 
and eternal realities into the common life of man, if it 
is well disciplined, well officered, and compacted, will 
every year produce men and women alive to all the inter- 
ests of humanity and eager to seek out and to save the 
needy, the helpless, and the lost. Churches of this kind 
inspire even those who do not come under their roofs 
with “the enthusiasm for humanity.” 

Let me cite two instances of the other kind. A minis- 
ter and his wife took charge of a Unitarian church that 
was fairly prosperous and immediately threw themselves 
with ardor into every available kind of social service. 
Among other good things they organized an unsectarian 
literary club which attracted some of the best people in 
the city. Some years after, the minister’s wife was 
eagerly telling me of the wonderful success of the club, 
when I asked, “How about the church?” “Oh, that is 
closed,” was the answer. 

In another church there was a popular preacher who 
always drew a large congregation of people who were in- 
terested in the various radical reforms that he advocated, 
but his audience was a procession and not a compact 
congregation. As soon as the people whom he attracted 
became familiar with his idiosyncrasies they ceased to 
attend his church. He once said to me, “I have seen 
enough people go through my church to build a city.” I 
repeated his remark to a brother minister, who said, 
“And they never go to church again.” 

A well-known literary man said to me, “Some of us 
thought we could do without the church, so we met on 
Sunday morning and discussed literature and sociology ; 
but after a time we learned that the church had some- 
thing to give that we did not get, and so we adjourned 
our meetings and went to church.” 

‘Twenty-five years ago I was interested in studying a 
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‘church in which the cultivation and expression of the 


religious sentiment was the main interest and effort, and 
its relations to the various social activities of the city. 
I was surprised to find that members of this church were 
officers and active workers in nearly a dozen charitable 
and other organizations devoted to the interests of the 
public. The church had its own clubs and fraternities 
and from these trained workers went out without being 
sent to work for the common weal. 

Before the Civil War, Oliver Stearns was the minister 
of a church in Hingham which numbered among the 
superintendents of the Sunday-school two men who be- 
came in time Governors of Massachusetts. James Free- 
man Clarke founded an unostentatious church of disci- 
ples which drew into its ranks the man who founded the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the woman who 
wrote “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and the great 
War Governor of Massachusetts. 

And what shall I say more? for the time would fail 
me to tell of the little churches in country towns where on 
small salaries are men of piety and learning who not 
only sent their own boys to college but also taught the 
boys and girls of the parish, inspired them with high 
ideals of character and achievement, and sent them forth 
brave and cultivated men and women to serve the re- 
public. 


Grorck BATCHELOR. 


J 


On reading the terms of the armistice before the 
Congress on Monday, President Wilson sustained his 
temper and wisdom by a sublime appeal to the people 
of Germany not to go into the wilderness of violence — 
and anarchy. But that was not all: “We must hold 
the light steady till they find themselves.” 


} 
.. 
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What Kind of a League of Nations do You Want? 


Replies to the great question of the hour at the dawn of a new era 


Our Solemn Pledge to the World 


L. WALTER MASON, D.D. 


Now the great question is: What kind of a peace is to 
be established? Is it to be a peace of justice or is it to 
be a peace founded only on force? Is it to be the kind of 
peace that has been held up before us and the world from 
the beginning as the purpose for which America went to 
war? Or are we going to repudiate these objects, which 
our national spokesman has in our name solemnly pledged 
to the world, and in their place set up the worship of 
force,—overthrow Prussianism in Germany to enthrone 
it in America? We entered this war in the sublimest 
idealism. Let us not end it by repudiating those ideals 
and adopting the ideals of Prussia. 

“What kind of a League of Nations do you want?” 
The kind that will put the lawmaker and the judge over 
the policeman. 

PirrsBurGH, Pa. 


The Outgrown Lines of Nationality 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Everybody but the confirmed patrioteer and ultra-na- 
tionalist is of course hoping that out of this war may 
come a genuine League of Nations. ‘Those who have 
thought at all about the problems involved, know that 
such a League must be 


(1) inclusive, and thus take in the Central Empires ; 

(2) federated, and thus shut out tariffs, armaments, 
alliances, in general all the balances of po- 
litical and economic rivalry which wrecked 
the world in 1914; 

(3) sovereign, and thus, by really governing, avoid 
the puerilities of Mr. Taft’s League to En- 
force Peace. 


Victor Hugo’s ideal of a “United States of the World” 
still comes as near to the right idea as anything. 

Anybody who believes, however, that the establishment 
of even the best type of League will solve the problem 
of world peace, is strangely innocent. The League is all 
to the good, in so far as it tends to destroy the organiza- 
tion of society along the old, outgrown lines of nation- 
ality, and thus eliminate rivalries and conflicts which 
should long since have gone the way of witchcraft and 
ordeal by fire. ‘This war will end, let us hope, the era of 
nationalism, just as the wars of the French Revolution 
ended the era of feudalism; and the League may well be 
taken as the symbol of the change. But this will bring 
no perfect end; it will only mean the ushering in of new 
and vaster problems still. The Russian Revolution, with 
its insistence on economic, even at the cost of political, 
freedom, points the way. ‘The League of Nations will 
clear the littered ground; but it will leave untouched 
the task of building that structure of universal social 
democracy which can alone bring peace to men. 

New York City. 


First, It Must Work 


MINOT SIMONS 


I want a League of Nations which will work. I want a 
good deal more, but in the first place I want a League 
which will work. Only a minimum programme for such 
a League will work, and that is what I want. All things 
will then be possible; but if I insist on more than can even 


_ begin working, I am entertaining a vain desire. 


dos 


a. 


It is not difficult to plan a highly developed world 
state, but few people realize the difficulties involved in 
its initial organization. Organization implies some sur- 
render of sovereignty, and nations are not ready to go 
very far as yet in such surrender. 

I believe, however, that a beginning can be made in a 
League of Nations to maintain peace. Whatever sur- 
render of sovereignty is necessary to that end will, I think, 
be possible. The Allies are in effect such a League. It 
will be possible to include the Central Powers. 

Experience has shown that world courts can be set up 
to try publicly all cases of international dispute. Experi- 
ence has also shown that there must be force somewhere 
if such courts are to be respected. I am a complete con- 
vert to the idea that peace must be enforced, and so I am 
convinced that a beginning is made in setting up a work- 
able League of Nations, when the nations agree to proceed 
against the state which resorts to hostilities before a case 
in dispute is heard and a decision rendered. At least the 
machinery for maintaining peace and for working out a 
body of accepted international law can be created and 
set going. 

On such a basis, as the years go by, the rights of small 
nations will be protected, the backward nations will be 
brought up, conflicts of national policy, of commercial 
rivalries, and of national ambitions can be adjusted, and 
the possibility of war be made more and more remote. 
Then, co-operation in all lines of human endeavor can 
take on national aspects and the superior attainments of 
the one can be shared by all. 

This is looking forward a long way. ‘The war has 
revealed the fundamental need for an organization to 
keep the peace, and to that thought I return as the expres- 
sion of my first want. All things desirable are possible as 
soon as the forces of construction are definitely superior 
to the forces of destruction. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


They Must Be Democratic Nations 


FREDERICK M. BENNETT 


I want a League of Democratic Nations as well as a 
Democratic League of Nations. I have little faith in the 
beneficence or permanence of any other kind of a League 
of Nations. Being a liberal in religion I am also consist- 
ently a liberal in politics and in social theory. If we are 
to accomplish real civilization we must learn how to get 
on without autocracy in any form. I would abolish im- 
perialism not only in government, but in trade, in eco- 
nomic and industrial relations, and in social and religious 
life. I do not believe you can have monarchism, which 
is one extreme form of individualism, in any part of life 
and have a league which has worth or stability. 

In other words, I want a League founded on trust in 
human nature and in its ability to rise to its ideals in so- 
cial life. I want a League in which good-will and good- 
sense shall be depended on to accomplish justice be- 
tween men and nations. When we learn to trust the so- 
cial idealism of people we shall so give direction to their 
social inheritance that we will change the character of 
life of any people in one generation. An effective League 
of Nations will depend upon our ability to trust the possi- 
bilities of human nature. 

Whatever methods may be employed to accomplish 
such a League it is certain that it will not last unless 
it is conceived in freedom and nurtured on justice and 
good-will. 

Youncstown, OHIO. 
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Free, Republican States 
A. W. LITTLEFIELD 


Let a great Prussian, partly of Scottish descent, and 
never in favor with the rulers of Prussia, answer: “The 
federation of free states whose governments are repub- 
lican in form,”—that is, representative democracy. 

The federal principle is not new; but its application 
has been retarded by imperialism, which may be defined 
as over-developed federalism. 

In the United States, since 1865, this imperialistic ten- 
dency has been marked; central control has changed the 
Federal Union, established in 1789, into the post-bellum, 
centralized Nation. Synchronously, in Germany, as a 
result of the Franco-Prussian War, the confederations 
of the German states were merged into the German Em- 
pire,—federalism, again, over-developed into imperial- 
ism. An imperialistic League of Nations is not desirable. 

But the federation of free, republican nations, as con- 
templated in Kant’s “Eternal Peace,” is a most desirable 
ideal and basis for the proposed international federation. 
Such federation implies national liberty and self-govern- 
ment, yet international union and a central government 
for mutual defence and world-order, the only legitimate 
functions of true, non-imperialistic federalism,—Web- 
ster’s ideal of “liberty and union.” 

Federalism—fraternal sovereignty—secures the ben- 
efits of fellowship and co-operation; free nationality pre- 
vents federalism from over-stepping into imperialism. 

Such a federation of free, republican states necessi- 
tates a police army and navy; a council for federal legis- 
lation and administration; and an international court 
(the Hague Tribunal furnishes an excellent model) 
whose sole function should be confined to issues of right 
and justice between members of the international fed- 
eration. 

An ensign symbolizing these ideals might be the white 
flag of peace emblazoned with a golden star for each 
nation in this international Federal Union. 

NEEDHAM, Mass. 


The Good of the Whole Must Rule 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


I think the thing of supreme importance is the spirit 
behind the League-making, for that will decide its kind 
and its measure of success or of failure. Long glut of 
horror as Germany’s methods have been, may there be in 
the Peacemakers nothing of revenge, nothing of retalia- 
tion, no attempt even to punish! ‘The thing passes “pun- 
ishment,” as such. Retribution inevitable, automatic, 
tremendous, enduring, is already provided; it inheres in 
the crime. Restitution to and restoration of victims, so 
far as these can be, are a matter of course, but this is 
only the beginning of penalty : beyond that is the degrada- 
tion of Germany’s soul, the profound humiliation of her 
downfall, the abiding resentment and distrust of the 
world, her name made synonym in memory for things of 
dishonor and intrigue and cruelty. This doom of her own 
providing, the doom she cannot escape, is more than any 
we can inflict. Let our part be to make crime like hers 
henceforth and forever impossible by identifying the vic- 
tory of Democracy with exactly the opposite spirit and 
methods. And let us begin with ourselves ; for all nations 
have reparations to make before their own hands are 
clean for the beautiful, difficult task that is waiting. No 
such opportunity for the organization of good-will on the 
earth and the consequent onpush of civilization has ever 
been offered to man as this that confronts us to-day. But 
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the temptation to misuse it is appalling. Is England, is 
France, is Italy, is Belgium, are we, chastened enough, in- 
structed enough, large-minded and great-hearted enough, 
so to use it that within two generations the Great War 
will be mainly remembered for the blessings it has brought 
on the earth? ‘That is possible, but there is only one path 
to that end,—to make this war the War of the Great For- 
giveness. For one I believe that the war has been on our 
part a morally justified must-be, and that Mark x. 45 has 
been truly the “text” of our aim through it all. Will we 
now allow the same text, the same spirit, the same leaders 
—him of the old time, and him of our own time—to in- 
terpret our victory in it? : 

As to the form of the League, I thought all were agreed 
on that,—that it must take the form familiar to us as 
citizens in a community and as States within a Union of 
States. It is but citizenship on a still wider, an interna- 
tional, scale; the end being always the same,—to enlarge 
and secure the individual unit’s real liberty by letting com- 
munity interests control individual interests, the good of 
the whole control the good of the part. So the new Fed- 
eration would operate through (1) a Supreme Court of 
the Nations, with a Council of Conciliation, to settle dis- 
putes; (2) a Congress for International Legislation ; 
(3) an International Army and Navy acting as a militia 
or police to maintain the law and the order, if infringed,— 
such a force being certainly needed at the outset in any 
case, to make national disarmaments safe. The objects 
in view are also three,—national security with permanent 
peace; organized helpfulness between the nations; com- 
bined guardianship of the weaker peoples. 

I think that the coming Christmas should see prepara- 
tions for this federation well under way ; that its outlines 
should be announced at the peace table; that the great 
nations whose sacrifices and sufferings in the war have 
made such federation possible should lead in its organiza- 
tion, but that all the recognized nationalities of civiliza- 
tion should be represented by delegates in its final shaping ; 
that Germany and her allies, self-excluded from present- 
day civilization, should be denied any part in its shaping— 
both justice and wisdom requiring this,—but that they 
should be allowed to enter it on equal terms with the other 
nations, whenever they fully accept its conditions. 

RocwHeEster, N.Y. 


A Real Commonwealth of Mankind 


EDMUND H. REEMAN 


I want a League of Nations that will uphold through- 
out the world the principles of justice, freedom, and 
brotherhood. 

I want such a League of Nations as will absolutely 
ensure the permanent peace of the world hereafter. 

I want a League of Nations that will exist not merely 
to safeguard the interests of peace, but to further every 
progressive aspiration of humanity. 

I want a League of Nations that shall be not merely 
an International Tribunal for the settlement of disputes, 
but the pioneer of new ways of living for mankind. 

I want a League of Nations that while conserving the 
characteristics of individual nations will unite them in a 
fellowship of spirit that will serve to subordinate na- 
tional ambitions to international good. 

I want, in a word, such a League of Nations as will 
form a solid basis for a real Commonwealth of Mankind’ 
—a League that will represent not simply a political 
union but an ethical and spiritual association alive to the 
possibilities of the glorious new day of humanity that 
democracy’s victory has brought within reach. 

Trenton, N.J. 
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Consult the Peoples of the World ~~ 
ADDISON MOORE, D.D. 


I am not a statesman, but I know what I like in states. 
I like the liberties I enjoy and the police protection that 
makes such liberties possible. ‘The League of Nations 
that seems desirable is one which will safeguard liberties 
everywhere. All nations will have to become members 
of it, even the defeated Germans. And if ever again any 
nation plots against the peace of the world, isolate that 
nation! Which necessarily would take police power. So 
I want a League of Nations that would have the power 
to police the world very much as the United States of 
America polices itself. 

And the League should not be formed in a hurry after 
a formula drawn up by diplomats without consulting the 
peoples of the world. Nations will of course be slow to 
contribute to a programme that limits their selfishness, 
and a process of education in the matter of an interna- 
tional mind is a necessary step toward an international 
agreement that will keep the peace. But the peoples of 
the world are convinced that a predatory state is a great 
evil, and the process of education need not take very long, 
especially if Red Cross workers could be turned into mis- 
sionaries of the kind of a League of Nations I want to see. 

ScHENEctTApDY, N.Y. 


Mutual Aid for All Peoples 
CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


I believe that the world is passing through a marvellous 
transition from an old and worn-out idea of government, 
dominated by compulsion and suffered to exist largely in 
the fear of rebellion and aggression, toward the civilized 
and democratic commonwealth, organized for co-opera- 
tion and based in humane regard for men as possessing 
intrinsic spiritual values. We seek to win for every citizen 
whatever is essential to the making of a complete man- 
hood. We will tolerate nothing long which hinders, 
undermines, or debases the fullest growth of manhood. 

Our League of Nations must follow this idea. We 
want to secure greater freedom than men have ever pos- 
sessed. We require, for example, wider freedom of 
trade and international intercourse with the consequent 
removal of divisive and provoking tariff barriers. We 
want complete freedom upon the seas, and especially 
from the hitherto constant apprehension of fatal periods 
of war with their disastrous blockades, the capture and 
sinking of merchant ships, and the involvement of neu- 
trals in perilous quarrels. We want the seas without a 
battleship. The warships are always the creatures of 
fear, not the fear of pirates, but of other “civilized” 
Powers! We want our League of Nations to displace 
the barbarous and discredited war system, which we have 
vowed to destroy. The nations acting together can and 
must do this. Why should they constitute a futile League? 
We must also provide decent co-operative means, as op- 
posed to the old-fashioned cruel exploitation, for the 
welfare of backward regions, such as the German and 
Belgian colonies in Africa, with regard to the necessary 
development of the natural resources of the native people. 

Is it not evident that we must proceed tentatively, and 
with the most flexible conditions, created to be readily 
altered as need may appear? We want nothing but will- 
ing co-operation, for which we must grant time. We 
must not begin with compulsion of any sort. To belong 
to the League must be a privilege. Do you think that we 
should ever have brought all the colonies into our Ameri- 
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can Union if we had taken the attitude toward Vermont 
and Rhode Island of those who propose to “enforce 
peace”! We are not forming a League of the strong to 
compel the weak, or of the virtuous nations to keep the 
wicked in order. Our idea is “mutual aid” of and for and 
by all the people. The people of a democratic mind want 


a serviceable tribunal and Congress, but they will be very 


shy of any centralized administration with taxing or pun- 
ishing power, and specially with soldiery to command. 
Beware! You could create a League which would be an 
immediate peril to the world and a source of fresh appre- 
hension to all lovers of liberty. 

Of course we must have force at our command. But - 
that force will be an enlightened and friendly public 
opinion, for the making of which we must have various 
advisory commissions with adequate means to publish 
and persuade, but with no arms to demand obedience. 

Finally, I believe we shall never have durable peace so 
long as nations like ours go armed. You cannot maintain 
the apparatus of war and not keep on hand also the subtle 
threads of hidden influence that make war certain and 
limit the borders of freedom. 

JAMAICA PraIn, Mass. 


Justice from Centre to Circumference 
GEORGE GILMOUR 


The world has made up its mind that it is not a safe 
place without a League of Nations. And since necessity 
is the mother of creation, it is destined to be realized. It 
is a problem of faith,—faith in the world-wide extension 
of good-will, and faith in organization to evolve the 
structure. 

It has taken a world war to shake us out of provincial 
dimensions ; the greatest thing about the war is that it is 
to be a creator of vaster dimensions. It will be unnatural 
and also a tragedy if we find it necessary to shrink our 
world-embracing needs and aspirations to the limits of 
the old fences that formerly enclosed us. 

But if we are to make good in this League of Nations, 
we must have as its architects and builders the greatest 
minds of the world, who have also pronounced ethical 
dispositions and an equable Socratic wisdom. It demands 
nothing less than this for the successful launching of this 
great world ship, on waters that are still high, and full 
of cross-seas. 

Of course we are not to expect a full realization of the 
benefits incident to a League of Nations for years to 
come. For we are really planting a new tree of life. The 
best fruit on this tree will be growing some decades hence, 


-after we have learned to-irrigate the soil on which the 


various nations are nurtured. Only when we have sym- 
pathetically learned this art will the leaves of the tree 
avail for the healing of national strife. And the fruit of 
this tree will represent the grafted highest quality of each 
race. The tree is to be planted on the day we make peace. 
It would not be wise to have the desolators of the trees 
of Northern France present on that occasion to pledge 
their part in protecting the new tree of civilization. But 
an ample invitation could be given to the few leaders in 
Germany who have not bowed the knee to the German 
Moloch. ‘They would be heartily welcome as a token of 
the coming spirit of Germany. Only an adequaie period 
of worthy national life would secure the same privileges 
for other Germans. 

Let the League of Nations represent an ethical justice 
at its centre and to its circumference; otherwise it will 
cease to be a world league, and quickly enough dwarf into 
a minor one. 

Daas, TEX. 
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The Pride of Race* 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 
i 


OW America has a nobler appeal to make to the 
N Fast. I do not say that racial prejudice has en- 

tirely disappeared from among the Americans. No. 
Unfortunately it still exists, but in a greatly modified 
form. The American Anglo-Saxon has not entirely out- 
grown this habit of his race but the New World has weak- 
ened it in him very materially. His own declaration that 
“all men are created equal” has served him as a new and 
quick conscience. He cannot ignore the dictates of this 
conscience without breaking the fundamental law and 
weakening the basic principle of his own social and po- 
litical existence. He does sin against this Goddess of 
Democracy now and then, but always within the range 
of quick repentance. 

Furthermore, America has been making the experi- 
ment of racial amalgamation on the vastest scale the 
world has yet known and with great success. Never 
since the world began did the children of so many races 
assemble under one flag to work out the problem of indi- 
vidual and national destiny as free men as are assembled 


in America to-day. ‘The ancient Empires—Persia, Baby- . 


lon, Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome—every one of them 
ruled many nations and races, but they ruled those peo- 
ples with a rod of iron, and did not educate them for 
citizenship and treat them as equals. So far in human 
history America is the noblest and most encouraging 
evidence of the hoped-for system of the “United States 
of the World.” This country has proven to the world 
that the sons and daughters of many different races and 
the adherents of many different creeds, millions in num- 
ber, could live together peaceably, as free citizens of one 
commonwealth, and have one supreme national ideal. 
Through this intermingling of races in a free country 
the various human elements are realizing more clearly 
every day that “of one blood God hath made all the races 
of men,” and not of many “bloods.” ‘The children of 
each race are learning most profitably that the other races 
are not so bad as they have been thought to be. They 
are discovering that the “objectionable” traits of every 
race have been emphasized and fixed through ages of 
mutual antagonism and separation of the races, and that 
friendly intercourse and co-operation for progress will 
do away with all such traits. Intermarriage is producing 
new and comelier faces and forming new alliances; busi- 
ness partnerships are creating new and larger interests ; 
public education, by welding the various mentalities 
together, is producing a more magnanimous type of 
mind; and the one atmosphere of social refinement is 
revealing noble and lovable, moral and esthetic qualities 
in the sons and daughters of those who have come from 
many lands. So in America even the Anglo-Saxon finds 
his own image and likeness in the children of “alien” 
races. 

Above and beyond all that, because of this diversity in 
unity, American citizenship has a cosmopolitan outlook 
and a world-wide sympathy. According to an unwritten 
law the true American citizen is expected to be not only 
loyal to his own country, but a friend of mankind. He 
is expected always to see to it that his country, whether 
in peace or war, is the helper, and not the oppressor and 
spoiler of other nations. 

Now could any other country undertake the recon- 
struction of the Near East with such traditions, hopes, 


“From ‘‘America, Save the Near East.” The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, 
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atid aspirations as characterize America’s life? Could 
any other nation coming into the East inspire its peo- 
ples with the same confidence as that with which America 
could inspire them? We have no warrant for an affirma- 
tive answer. 

This country could go into Syria as a friend and 
helper, not only as a Power that is free from the age-old 
European complications and without the craving for a 
“sphere of influence” for herself, but with the tangible 
fruits of a vast and successful experiment in peaceably 
welding many racial elements together and making of 
them one free and enlightened nation. She could say to 
the divided and oppressed people of that Eastern coun- 
try: “I come to you, not with a mere theory, but with 
an accomplished fact. Blood and creed allegiances can, 
without being destroyed, be subordinated to a national 
ideal and fulfilled by being merged into the larger alle- 
giance to a national flag. I have accomplished the task, 
and I come to teach you the secret of my success.” 

America would have a great cloud of witnesses to this 
claim, not only in those enlightened Syrian immigrants 
who would return with her to the country of their birth 
to share in its rebuilding, but in the thousands of other 
Syrians of all clans and creeds who have, after a sojourn 
of many years in this country, returned to the East, car- 
rying with them true love for the Stars and Stripes. 

Under American guidance the Syrians would have no 
fear for their religious creeds. In the first place, America 
has no national Church and no one faith that is upheld 
by national authority. ‘The Mohammedan and the Druse, 
the Jew and the Christian of whatever sect, would have 
no occasion to fear that the faith of the “ruling Power” 
would be forced upon him or given the preference above 
other faiths. The religious impartiality of America is 
well known to the East, at least through the Eastern im- 
migrants in this country. But an additional and signifi- 
cant evidence of this impartiality was given to the Mo- 
hammedans, which should be of deep interest to the 
American public. 

Shortly after the American occupation of the Philip- 
pine Islands the United States Government sent an army 
officer of high rank to Constantinople to request the 
Sultan (then the ruthless Abdu-el-Hamid) to send a 
competent Mohammedan teacher to instruct the Philip- 
pine Mohammedans in the faith of the Koran. The 
Sultan was perfectly amazed, as were also the Moham- 
medan religious circles in the capital of Islam. They all 
marvelled at the unprecedented generosity of a Christian 
nation asking the head of the Mohammedan world to 
give fuller knowledge of their own faith to her Moslem 
subjects, instead of seeking herself to convert them to 
Christianity. This American attitude would exert a most 
beneficent influence upon the much divided religious 
bodies of the Near East. 

In the second place, while America has no national 
Church, she is not indifferent to religion. She is not 
known to be an “infidel nation,” as some European coun- 
tries are. Notwithstanding her spiritual shortcomings, 
compared with other Western countries, America is a 
decidedly religious nation. Her regard for the Sabbath 
day and for the Bible is, I believe, highest among those 
nations, and her home life is more deeply religious than 
theirs. This attitude, also, would not fail.to appeal 
to the deep religious instincts of the East and to re- 
vitalize in a practical way many of its static religions. 
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Again, in these respects America has what the Near — 


East sorely needs to heal the divisions of its life and to 
lead it to its rightful place among the civilized portions 
of the earth. The great Republic must not evade the 


glorious duty of redeeming a redeemable people, as no 
other nation can. 
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The Churches and the Peace Conference 


The supreme opportunity for ministers of religion - 
to tell the people of the new World order, 
in face of certain opponents 


FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D. 
Editor of Christian Work 


is not far off. It behooves the churches of the 

world to be stirring themselves for action at once. 
For this conference is going to be different in two ways 
from any other that ever assembled after a war. First, 
the great questions to be settled are moral rather than 
political; and second, the United States, Great Britain, 
and—we hope—France are going to the conference de- 
manding that every question be settled not with any 
thought of the particular interest of any one nation in 


[T's gathering of the nations about the peace table 


-mind, but with the welfare of humanity as a whole and 


the securing of a stable, lasting peace in mind. ‘This 
being true, that the greater questions to be settled are 
ethical and moral rather than political, and that all ques- 
tions are to be settled in the light of universal human 
welfare rather than of political interests, the conference 
becomes the real concern of the Church. 

What then should the churches do immediately? In 
the first place every pastor should at once familiarize 
himself with the Christian aims of the war as they have 
been enunciated by our President and Lloyd George, Mr. 
Asquith, Viscount Grey, Lord Bryce, the great British 
Labor group, the Anglican bishops, the leaders of the 
English Free Church in their recent manifesto, and the 
National Committee on the Churches and the Moral 
It is for the aims these men and 
groups have held up that America entered the war. It 
is because these aims are moral, yes, Christian, that the 
churches have wholeheartedly stood behind the war. It 
is that these aims may not be lost in compromise that 
President Wilson and the Allies have refused to nego- 
tiate with Germany. It is the accomplishment of these 
aims that, in the President’s mind, should be the real task 
of the Peace Conference. 

These great, Christian aims, the things which our 
President and all these men and groups mentioned above, 
the leaders of the Allies everywhere, want, are known 
in general. They should be at this moment the most 
familiar truths on the preacher’s lips. They are: justice 
for all the weak nations as well as for the strong; the 
sacredness of the souls of both men and nations, meaning 
that all men and nations have a right to determine their 
own destiny; democracy, that is, the rule of the people 
for the welfare of the whole; the lifting up of interna- 
tional relationships to the same level as that which ob- 
tains in the relationships between Christian gentlemen 
everywhere; for rivalries in national power, in arma- 
ment, and aggrandizement, co-operative life of the na- 
tions under some form of Family or League of Nations ; 
the settlement or taking over by the Family of Nations 
rather than by any one nation of all the problems, all the 
complaints of injustice, the protection of helpless na- 
tions ; and finally, the Family of Nations, this League of 
Free Nations establishing common courts and common 
councils of investigation and conciliation, to which all 
their questions and disputes shall be carried, and consid- 
ering all matters of armament on land and sea, to see 
that justice be done, and to keep the peace and order of 
the world. ‘ : 

Perhaps it is all there is to preach at just this moment, 
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so does it overshadow all the rest, so does all the future 
of the world hang upon what is done at the Peace Con- 
ference. Lloyd George said the other day, “The destiny 
of civilization for the next five hundred years may de- 
pend upon what is done at the Peace Conference.” One 
of the best known of Englishmen has recently said: “The 
disturbing fact in connection therewith is that these 
changes in conception and principle cannot be made by 
the public opinion of a great country from one day to 
another. Coming to the settlement dominated by the old 
notions of international law, independence, sovereignty, 
it would tend to compel the rejection of new and strange 
principles. The only way to break down the strangeness 
which at the crucial moment may cause new principles to 
be misunderstood and misinterpreted is to ensure their 
thorough discussion beforehand. But upon that discus- 
sion there has been placed an almost official ban. By 
some sort of miracle the democracies are to be fitted to 
face entirely new conditions and apply new policies, with 
no preparation whatever, without that discussion which 
is the chief means of political education. Even certain 
peace organizations, whose purpose is to prepare the 
world for the difficult problems of internationalism, have 
laid down the strange doctrine that these matters should 
not be studied by the mass at all just now. They may be 
studied when the damage is done, when, hurried at some 
juncture into a rapid settlement, mankind may find itself 
committed to decisions which, as Mr. Lloyd George said 
the other day, may bind for generations, but which may 
well defeat the objects for which the war is being fought.” 

The great danger now facing the world is that, in the 
relief from war weariness, it lose at the Peace ‘Table all 
these things for which our five million boys have died, 
all those Christian aims for which the world has suffered 
five years of unspeakable agony. It is the critical moment 
in the world’s history, and every Christian and every 
church should now be standing firmly behind those who 
are seeking to gain, at the Peace Table, the Christian 
fruits-of victory, the new world order for which the 
President, Lloyd George, the British statesmen, churches, 
and labor groups are standing. Every Christian and 
every church should be demanding that the Peace Con- 
ference give us these things, and not plunge the world 
back into the old un-Christian, individualistic world order 
that prevailed before this war, that made the war pos- 
sible, that will bring it on again. 

And this is all the more necessary because there is 
going to be bitter opposition to the new Christian world 
order. This opposition is already beginning under the 
leadership of Mr. Roosevelt, who has no faith in the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to international relation- 
ships, and who in almost every address he has recently 
made has denounced all of these things for which the 
Allied leaders are standing, even going so far as to de- 
mand that President Wilson’s. fourteen points, the first 
really Christian programme for internationalism ever 
submitted, adopted by all the Allies as the official state- 
ment of their war aims, be repudiated in their entirety. 
This can mean nothing else than that after Germany has 
been thoroughly thrashed, all the nations go back to an 
order of extreme nationalism, each arming to the teeth 
again, ours among them, getting ready for the next war. 

Mr. Roosevelt not only denounces everything for which 
the Allies are fighting, but he takes occasion to go out of 
his way, as at the meeting of the Negroes in Carnegie 
Hall, to warn people against being too optimistic over the 
prospect of securing the new things for which the Allies 
are fighting. He and Mr. ‘Taft together have issued a 
statement which shows deep distrust of the aims of the 
war which the British statesmen and President Wilson 
have kept before the world, and they offer for the future 
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absolutely nothing but the old world order, the old hyper- 
nationalism, the old individualistic, militaristic world 
order, that has always. produced wars. The Tories of 
every nation, not only of America, are shy of too much 
democracy, and fearful of any step toward a co-operative 
world of nations. It is for the Christian minister and the 
Christian people, those who believe in the power of the 
Christian principle to govern the whole realm of life, to 
stand for the Christian world order for which we say we 
have been fighting, and to uphold in every way those men 
who have caught the vision, as they contend for a new 
world worth the great price we have. paid, for a world 
order which shall be the crowning step in the coming of 
the Kingdom of God in the world. 

One other thing we believe should be done, and that is 
that, since the Peace Conference is to be a conference at 
which the questions to be settled are ethical, moral, re- 
ligious rather than political, all the churches of the world, 
Protestant and Catholic, should send several of the most 
representative men of their communion to the city where 
the conference is to be held. ‘The labor groups of all the 
Allied nations are planning to have their ablest represen- 
tatives present throughout the whole conference, to see 
that the conference gives them the things they are de- 
manding. The Church has just as much at stake as have 
the labor organizations, and the Church should have some 
of her ablest representatives present from the beginning 
of the conference to the end. We are glad to learn that 
the Federal Council of Churches has appointed a com- 
mittee to take up this whole matter of a world conference 
of the churches at the close of the war, and that the 
International Committee of the World Alliance is already 
considering the bringing together-of its members. Per- 
haps it may result in a strong committee of a hundred of 
the most eminent heads and leaders of all communions 
being in session daily through the whole period of the 
Peace Conference. 


Theologians Abandon the Old Order 


And though they say With emphasis they are not Unitarian, 
the point is, their beliefs are like ours 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


N these days of the rapid liberalization of what has 
been called “orthodoxy,” emancipated spirits fre- 
quently feel it necessary to protest that they are not 

Unitarians, or even to explain at length why they are 
not such. So Edward Scribner Ames, who has written 
so persuasively of the “new orthodoxy,” chiefly notable 
for its lack of all the elements of the old, and so others, 
in increasing numbers. 

Plain men not unnaturally scent Unitarianism in a 
presentation of religion wherein the Trinity is explicitly 
or implicitly disavowed, where the deity of Jesus, the 
miracles, the blood atonement, the punishment of hell, 
and other cardinal elements of the traditional Christian 
teaching are frankly set aside. As the plain man knows, 
it was for his abandonment of these dogmas that the Uni- 
tarian was given this name, and was disqualified for 
Christian fellowship. Yet now such abandonment goes 
on everywhere, in the most orthodox circles, with no 
necessity to drop traditional denominational titles. What 
would have made a man a Unitarian of the most radical 
stamp a quarter of a century ago now often leaves him 
an evangelical of unquestioned standing. 

We rejoice in the growth of truth and freedom, nor 
trouble ourselves overmuch about the problem of others’ 
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denominational adjustments. What we haste to record 
is the progress of rational and spiritual Christianity, 
even in quarters where we had least been encouraged to 
expect it. For the protests that this is not Unitarianism . 
we care not at all; we know it as that free and vitalizing 
faith which we have long cherished as our own, and for 
which we have been content that others should provide 
a name. 
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DISAVOWING THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


For us a great union of like-minded spirits, like-minded 
with us, would be a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
and we should find it too precious to wish to stamp it 
with our own name, or any other particularized label. 

Percy Gardner, in his new book on “Evolution in | 
Christian Doctrine,” presents a view of “the person of 
Christ” which makes it necessary for him to disavow 
Unitarianism. A Christology which sets aside the mirac- 
ulous element, the virgin birth, the physical resurrection, 
seems fairly open to the charge. But Dr. Gardner’s 
thoroughgoing application of the principle of evolution 
to the subject-matter of Christian dogma is the significant 
thing, not his relation to any particular set of views or 
specific Christian fellowship. 

In 1914 Prof. Lucius Hopkins Miller of Princeton 
published a work on “Our Knowledge of Christ.” He 
shows that this knowledge does not include the alleged 
virgin birth or physical resurrection. Of the former he 
says, “The historical evidence would have to be very 
clear and strong to overcome the presumption biology 
rolls up against it,” and makes it very obvious that for 
him the historical evidence has no such strength. Of 
the physical resurrection he writes, “The difficulties in 
the way of this explanation point to the improbability of 
its being the true one.” He then reviews the “psychic 
research theory” and the “psychological vision” theory, 
adding, “For a modern man, the choice appears to lie be- 
tween these two views.” 


At PRESBYTERIAN PRINCETON 


But further, our knowledge of Christ is not knowl- 
edge of his Deity, his place as the second person of a 
Trinity. To be sure, “that God is continually incarnating 
himself in human life, a religious man must surely hold; 
and the one differentiating mark of the Christian be- 
liever is that he believes Jesus to have been the supreme 
incarnation of the God-life in man... . One difficulty 
with the position of historic Trinitarianism is that it fails 
to recognize the fundamental view of man revealed in 
the Synoptic Gospels—a view which is supported by 
modern psychology and by our every-day experience— 
namely, that human nature is not totally corrupt; that, 
as Jesus taught, all men are potentially ‘children of God’; 
that is, there is in man, by nature, a divine element to 
build on.” Here is Channing’s insistence coming into 
its own, after a century, at Presbyterian Princeton. 

None the less, Prof. Miller has not the slightest inten- 
tion of being a Unitarian. He feels a spiritual response, 
he tells us, “to the general attitude taken by such great 
Unitarian leaders as Channing and Martineau, but, gen- 
erally speaking, Unitarianism has interested itself too 
largely in pointing to the negative side of the question. 
In insisting, in season and out of season, that Jesus was 
‘a mere man’ it has failed, along with many of its oppo- 
nents also, to recognize the fact that no man is ‘a mere 
man,’ according to genuine Christian teaching.” 

One wonders on what expressions of Unitarian feeling 
toward Jesus (and toward man) Prof. Miller bases this 
extraordinary account of us. It is the exact reverse of 
our real insistence. But this misconception only keeps 
him from counting Himself one with ‘us; we who cherish 
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the spirit and the truth rather than the name find no 
barrier to counting ourselves one with him, and rejoice in 
this recruit to the ranks of those who battle, under what- 
ever name, for that ideal of religion to which we have 
consecrated ourselves, and in whose service we are glad 
to live and die. 


SPEAKING THE LIBERAL LANGUAGE 


From Queen’s College, also Presbyterian, at Kingston, 
in Canada, comes another voice that speaks our language. 
It is that of Prof. William Morgan, who has published 
(1917) a book of the first importance and of the keenest 
interest, on “The Religion and Theology of Paul.” With 
what sympathy do we read these words of Prof. Morgan: 
“We cannot to-day, in Hellenistic fashion, think of Christ 
as a second God, and duplicate the object of our worship. 
We cannot to-day worship God and Christ; but we can 
worship the God who in Christ has come to us in the 
might of His holiness and His love. We cannot divide 
our prayers between God and Christ, but we can pray 
to the God who in Christ has revealed Himself to us.” 
And there follows this significant comment, in which the 
whole case for “orthodoxy” vanishes like a pricked bub- 
ble: “There is no such thing as a revealed theology.” 

In setting forth Paul’s religious thought in detail, Dr. 
Morgan naturally raises the question of the Trinity, 
“how far Paul anticipates it or provides for it points of 
attachment.” He shows that the spirit is merged by the 
apostle in the person of the exalted Christ: “Nowhere 
in his speculative thought does he contemplate more than 
a duality.’ And as for Christ, Paul’s thought is clear. 
With all Jesus’ exaltation as Messiah and Son of God, 
“never is He placed on an equality with God, whether as 
pre-existent or as exalted.” No Trinity, no deity of 
Jesus, in any dogmatic sense, belong to Paul’s thought. 
When we remember how largely the theological system 
of the Church is based on Paul, the significance of this 
declaration is apparent. What the Unitarian preachers 
and writers of seventy-five years ago pointed out as the 
apostle’s meaning, the Presbyterian theologians of to-day 
are discovering and demonstrating on the basis of assured 
scientific scholarship. In the fellowship of free spirits 
is found a unity and an agreement which no denomination 
has ever afforded, no acceptance of a common creed ever 
created. 


for freedom and Humanity 
Songs of Victory 


God. Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and 

cry unto her, that her warfare is accomplished. 

.. . O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, get thee up 
on a high mountain; O thou that tellest good tidings to 
Jerusalem, lift up thy voice with strength; lift it up, be 
not afraid ; say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God! 
Behold the Lord God will come as a mighty one, and his 
arm will rule for him: behold his reward is with him, and 
his recompense before him. . . . Who hath directed the 
Spirit of the Lord, or being his counsellor hath taught 
him? With whom took he counsel, and who instructed 
him, and taught him in the path of justice, and taught him 
knowledge, and showed him the way of understanding? 
How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation, 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth! The voice of 
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thy watchmen! They lift up the voice, together do they 
sing; for they shall see eye to eye, when the Lord re- 
turneth to Zion. Break forth into joy, sing together, ye 
waste places of Jerusalem; for the Lord hath comforted 
his people, he hath redeemed Jerusalem. ‘The Lord hath 
made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the nations ; and 
a iz ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our 

od. ° 

The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek, he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the year of 
the favor of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our 
God. . . . And they shall build the old wastes, they shall 
raise up the former desolations, and they shall repair the 
waste cities, the desolations of many generations —From 
the Book of Isaiah. 


It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel! 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


} Ring, O bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 
Loud and long, that all may hear, 
Ring for every listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time! 


Let us kneel: 
God’s own voice is in that peal, 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord, forgive us! What are we, 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound! 


For. the Lord 
On the whirlwind is abroad; 

In the earthquake he has spoken; . 
He has smitten with his thunder 
The iron walls asunder, 

And the gates of brass are broken! 


Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad! 
With a sound of broken chains, 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God! 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


PRAYER 


Almighty and Eternal God, we bow before Thy maj- 
esty. In Thy hands are the destinies of the nations. We 
are humble in Thy presence even as we rejoice in victory. 
We acknowledge that Thine is the power and the glory. 
Thou hast made us the instruments of Thy righteousness. 
While we have fought the fight and have kept faith with 
Thee, Thou hast used us as the means whereby Thou 
hast scattered the powers of darkness and shattered the 
strength of the cruel and the oppressor. Anew we conse- 
crate ourselves to Thee that Thy will, so gloriously mani- 
fested, may be fully accomplished, and freedom be Thy 
priceless gift to the people of all nations. Deliver us from 
material ambitions, cleanse our hearts from bitterness, 
and renew in our spirits those high ideals that have 
guided Thy people from age to age. So shall we use 
aright the power that Thou hast put into our hands, and 
shall bring nearer the kingdom of God upon earth. We 
make our prayer in the faith that Thy mercy is from 
everlasting to everlasting. Amen. 
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Of an Old Custom 


[Prof. Earl M. Wilbur of Berkeley, Cal., 
sends with the following verses this letter :— 

“Twenty-five or thirty years ago Henry 
Clay Badger was well known as one of our 
ministers, though even then inactive on ac- 
count of ill-health. All Harvard Divinity 
School men of that period knew him well, and 
he was intimate with them. To-day in old 
letter files I came across a letter from him, 
enclosing these verses. They are undoubtedly 
of his own composition, and to the best of 
my belief were never in print—very likely 
never were scen except by me. It occurred 
to me that you might think them fit for the 
Register, where many of his old friends would 
pause to read them.” 

Visitation Day as it was observed in the 
last generation was discontinued, and about 
ten years ago a new Visitation Day began. 
In the old observance, the alumni returned at 
Commencement time, visited the School dur- 
ing the examinations, and had the privilege 
of putting questions to the students. Now 
the day is in February, at the beginning of 
the second half-year. The alumni visit the 
institution, usually have dinner together, and 
generally attend the Dudleian Lecture, ar- 
ranged conveniently for the Day. There was 
no Visitation Day in 1918.—EpiTor.] 


Visitation Day, 1890 


HENRY C. BADGER 


O Thou unchanging Truth, 
Dear to our childhood’s dream, 
The hope of age, the joy of youth: 
Far, far thy sunlit summits gleam,— 
How near they seem! 


So lift Thou up our eyes, 
With ardent wonder wide: 

So lure our longing to the skies, 
While earth assails and faith is tried, 


O God, our Guide. 


Thou God of Truth, too pure 
Aught of untruth to bear,— 
Warfare with sin must still endure, 
Warfare with error, woe, and care: 

Send Thou our share! 


Each form of pride reform; 
Each stir of self subdue; 
Make conscience keen, affection warm, 


The Cross more dear, more clear the view, 
Our hearts more true! 


Charles Richmond Weld 
In Memoriam 


The tribute to the memory of the late 


“Fhe: ChristidadeRepiiter 


tellectual liberty of Unitarianism was all 
that kept him a member of our body. He 
held steadfastly to the idea of the minister 
as priest. It was as a priest that primarily 
he stood in relation to his people. His 
sermons were an eloquent combination of 
thought and feeling; yet at the same time, 
with him, the sermon was by no means the 
only important detail of each service. He 
was pre-eminently an apostle of beauty in 
the sanctuary. A natural ritualist, a con- 
sistent high-churchman, he aimed to make 
all worship beautiful and satisfying, not 
only to the minds, but to the heart and no 
less to the eyes and ears of the worship- 
pers. Probably no Unitarian minister ever 
labored upon these lines with more enthu- 
siasm and more success. 

The result of his efforts was shown in 
two ways. For more than forty years, 
now, the Baltimore church has had a morn- 
ing service rich and inspiring, which, from 
the first notes of the organ prelude to the 
final “Amen” following the benediction, is 
a natural and _ consistent development 
throughout. More than this, it is also the 
natural expression of the congregation’s 
loftiest aspirations. ‘Thus, a church accus- 
tomed to express itself more emotionally 
than the majority of our liberal house- 
holds of faith was provided with an order 
of worship which, without being in the 
least ornate or artificial, is simple and at 
the same time dignified, uplifting, and beau- 
tiful. It offers convincing proof of the 
truth that without compromises or con- 
cessions of any sort our Unitarian worship 
can be enriched, and its influence be there- 
by immeasurably increased. 

This selfsame need of beauty in religion 
Dr. Weld served still further in the field 
of church architecture. The present church 
interior in Baltimore is largely a monu- 
ment to his taste and good judgment. When 
in 1893 a general renovation of the ancient 
church building was decided upon, it was 
through Dr. Weld’s influence that there 
was raised for the purpose a sum of money 
large enough to introduce a vaulted ceiling 
shutting off the huge dome, build columns 
and arches, replace the pulpit apse with a 
wide chancel panelled in dull gold, sur- 
mounted by a lovely Tiffany glass mosaic 
of the Last Supper, thus creating what to 
this day remains one of the most beautiful 
church interiors in America. It is hoped 
that some day, upon the walls he helped 
to adorn, there may be placed a tablet 
commemorating the services rendered by 
Dr. Weld to the great cause of art applied 


Charles Richmond Weld which recently | to religion. 


appeared in the columns of the Christian 
Register was altogether admirable. It laid 
stress upon certain qualities of mind and 
heart for which he deserves long to be 
remembered. At the same time, its writer 
failed to mention various other successes 
for which his ministry is likely to be 
gratefully recalled by those who were asso- 
ciated with him in his chosen field of 
labor. 

For twenty-five years Dr. Weld was min- 
ister of the Unitarian church ‘in Balti- 
more. During that time he became widely 
known as one of the leading preachers of 
the city, and his church as a centre of good 
influences. Temperamentally he was 
medizvalist. It is safe to say that the in- 


Yet more, even, than this, he deserves to 
be remembered for what he did in behalf 
of the social regeneration of the commun- 
ity. Possessing exceptional personal mag- 
netism as well as the art of making others 
work, under his leadership his church be- 
came a centre of organized social effort. 
An individualist, believing, with most of 
his contemporaries, in the alleviation of 
poverty rather than its removal, in alms- 
giving rather than in social justice, he led 
his people to do much for the poor and 
the unfortunate. Early in his pastorate he 
organized a mission Sunday-school which 
from the first attracted large numbers. To- 


a|day, not a few of the most loyal and valu- 


able members of the Baltimore congrega- 


- 
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tion are men and women who as children 
belonged to this Sunday-school. 

Through the generosity of the late Enoch 
Pratt, on a vacant lot in the rear of the 
church there was built one of the earliest 
parish houses in the United States. Here, 
as in the church basement, under Dr. Weld’s 
leadership, were conducted a host of philan- 
thropic activities. A school which trained 
little girls in sewing, cooking, and other 
household duties was carried on with 
marked success, until the introduction of 
the same work into the Baltimore public 
schools rendered it superfluous. A mission 
for poor mothers did admirable work. At 
the same time, a free art school for boys, : 
offering through paid teachers courses in 
wood-carving, and in freehand, charcoal, 
and mechanical drawing, proved an im- 
portant communal influence, continuing 
until ten years ago, when it was absorbed 
by the opening of a settlement house in an- 
other part of the city. Many a young fellow 
found in this Boys’ Guild a doorway open- 
ing into a new and better life. A member 
of the present local board of trustees took 
his first steps in a. successful . business 
career in the classes of the Guild. 

After this fashion, Dr. Weld offered up 
his gifts upon the altar of the common 
good. As an apostle of beauty and applied 
Christianity, he left the impress of a 
strong personality upon a multitude of 
lives. Now that he has passed within the 
veil, it is fitting that his attainments should 
be gratefully recorded. A.R. H. 


Literature 


A Mystic Thinking Clearly 


THe Woriw Wiruin. By Rufus M. 
Jones. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1918. $1.25.—-Those who are not 
content to read about the religion of other 
men, past or present, but crave a “first- 
hand experience” of the spiritual life, will 
do well to read this intelligent expression 
of the religious experience of a thoughtful 
man. For him there is not only the world 
of order and law with which science deals, 
but also a deeper universe of personal life 
and love. This “love breaks through” in 
the highest personalities, and above all in 
Christ. The author is a mystic, yet he is 
as clear in his thinking as the most irrev- 
erent intellect. Indeed, his peculiar ser- 
vice to many will be the demonstration of 
the fact that in order to be religious it is 
not necessary to be stupid, and that one 
may love the Lord with all one’s mind. 
For him religious experience gives a sat- 
isfactory answer to questions concerning 
which we seek in vain for empirical evi- 
dence. Is this life all, or is it a fragment 
of a larger whole? Psychic research, he 
says, has no convincing reply. But if God 
is, if there is a Person or Super-person 
at the heart of things, he who has com- 
panionship with him in his inner life can 
say, “I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against 
that day.” The chapter on “Prayer as an 
Energy of Life” will appeal to all who are 
chiefly interested in the interior, experi- 
mental aspects of religion, in the “clarifi- 
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cation and fortification of the soul.” The 
author’s view is that prayer is an energy- 
releasing function which results in “ex- 
pansion of personality, release of energy, 
increased spaciousness of mind, intensified 
love, and new marching power.” When 
we return home to our deeper, truer self, 
we find a self that is more than we. “In 
these truest moments of prayer a man 
comes upon that rock-bottom experience 
which a great ancient soul had met when 
he said, ‘Underneath are the everlasting 


arms.’ ” 


Treasures of John Muir 


Stree Traits. By John Muir. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. 
$3 net—It is a notable service which Prof. 
William F. Badé of the Pacific Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Berkeley has rendered in 
making accessible in a single volume these 
two dozen fugitive essays and papers of 
John Muir. Much of Muir’s best writ- 
ing went into letters and magazine arti- 
cles, often contributed to periodicals of 
only limited and local circulation. It has 
been a labor of love, which deserves no 
common gratitude, to search them out and 
present them in this beautifully bound, 
beautifully printed and illustrated volume. 
The papers cover all the range of Muir’s 
interests in the outer world. There are 
thrilling tales of storm in the great moun- 
tains, there are vivid poetic impressions 
of the Grand Cafion and other scenic mar- 
vels, there are fascinating chapters of 
close observation of the flowers, the trees, 
the forest creatures, of the very snow- 
flakes and fog-wisps. Here speaks the 
poet, the scientist, the devout nature-lover, 
the skilled literary artist. No volume of 
Muir’s reveals his remarkable qualities 
better than this; none is more rich and 
varied in content. A book all Americans 
should be proud and glad to.own; a treas- 
ure whose possession will be a growing 
delight. 
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25 Beacon Street 


By JOSEPH H. CROOKER 


The author of “The Church of To-day,” “ The Church of To-morrow,” etc., etc. 
A Brief and Popular History of the Evolution of Religious Liberty 


The first chapter describes briefly but effectively the condition of things during the 
Christian centuries up to the time of the Reformation. 
fluence of the Reformation toward religious Liberty. The third chapter is on the origin of ” 
the independent churches in England and the fourth chapter gives the history of the Puritan 
and Pilgrim church in New England and some comparison with the other colonies. 


$1.50 net; by mail $1.60 
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Religious Liberty 


The second chapter shows the in- 
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GIVE BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


AMERICA, SAVE 


THE NEAR EAST 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Author of THE SYRIAN CHRIST, A FAR JOURNEY, MILITANT AMERICA AND JESUS CHRIST, etc. 


A summons to America to accept her share of the “ white man’s burden ” of responsibility to the Asiatic 
provinces recently rescued from long years of Turkish dominion and oppression. 


General Allenby’s marvellous victories have awakened vast possibilities for the rebuilding and nationalization 


of these countries. 


The plan presented in this book shows that only our great country—the champion of humanit 
solve these problems which have so long baffled the Christian world. E oie eae 


16mo. 


176 pages. 


$1.00 net. 


For sale in Boston by Jordan Marsh Co.,R. H. White Co., Chas. E. Lauriat & Co., DeWolf 
Fiske Co., Old Corner Bookstore, Williams Bookstore, by Booksellers throughout the Sas, E ee 
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THOUGHT OF GOD 


Three Series in Our 


Freperick L. HosMER 
AND 


WituiAmM C. GANNETT 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON HE two earlier series, published in 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church 
Buffalo, New York 


A clear and forceful presentation of the vital 
issues at stake in the present world struggle 
and the problems which must confront the 
world during the inevitable reconstruction that 
will follow the cessation of hostilities. 


The book is artistically printed and 
bound in maroon cloth 


144 pages. $1.00 postpaid to any address ~ 


THE BEACON PRESS 
(25 Beacon Street = = Boston, Mass. 


; 


1885 and 1894, have been out of 
print for some years. They have been 
reprinted, unabridged, together with a 
third series, which is of the same ex- 
cellence of expression and spirit as its 
predecessors. These three series—the 
two former ones and the new—are now 
published in one volume, and fondly 
offered to lovers of beautiful lyrics. 


352 pages. $1.35 net. $1.45 by mail. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA 
IN TIME OF WAR 


256 pages; $1.25 net 
$1.35 by mail 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Give Books for Gifts 
At Christmas Time 


STORIES AND CAROLS 
By 
CHARLES W. WENDTE 


A collection of sixteen happy stories 
and carols which radiate the spirit of 
cheerfulness and good-will. 

Illustrated, 136 pages; 75 cents net, 
by mail 83 cents. 

For Sale in Boston, by 
OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE, JORDAN MARSH CO., 


DE WOLFE & FISKE CO. AND 
R. H. WHITE CO. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Che Dome 
The Child Next Door 


The child next door has a wreath on her hat, 
Her afternoon frock sticks out like that, 
All soft and frilly; 
She doesn’t believe in fairies at all 
(She told me over the garden wall)— 
She thinks they’re silly. 


The child next door has a watch of her own, 

She has shiny hair and her name is Joan 
(Mine’s only Mary), 

But doesn’t it seem very sad to you 

To think that she never her whole life through 
Has seen a fairy? 


From “Fairies and Chimneys.” Rose Fyleman. 


The Friends of Annabelle Lee 
A Girl Scout Story 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE 


Annabelle Lee walked up and down, up 
and down. The road was sandy, and fine 
grains stole into her slippers and through 
her thin afternoon socks, the white socks 
with black silk clocks on them. Oncé a 
breeze blew her soft white hat from her 
shining hair. She was sorry, for she could 
see from the corners of her eyes that the 
girls across the street were laughing be- 
cause she could not keep it on. 

Before Annabelle Lee could pick up her 
hat a stronger wind picked it up and blew 
it to the other side of the street, to the 
lawn where the girls were playing; only 
now they weren’t playing, they were watch- 
ing Annabelle Lee. 

“She wears a black velvet band instead 
of a ribbon!” exclaimed Elsie. 

“She has a white dress without a belt! 
She wears petticoats!” chimed Marion. 

“Tf she’d had a ’lastic on her hat it 
would have stayed. on her head and she 
wouldn’t have come chasing over to our 
house!” continued Elsie. 

Annabelle Lee picked up her hat and 
shook it. She stood looking at Elsie and 
Marion. Their hair was Dutch cut. They 
wore large bows tied on the left side, and 
brown linen dresses and broad black patent- 
leather belts, bloomers, and brown stock- 
ings with sneakers to match. 

Annabelle Lee walked quietly up the 
street again, but this time she did not walk 
back. She walked into the boarding-house 
and up to mother’s room. 

“Well,” said mother, “our trunks are all 
unpacked! Everything is in order for our 
summer vacation. Did you meet any nice 
little girls? I saw some playing as we 
drove up.” 

“Yes, I saw them, mother, but I think 
I will knit for a while.” 

The next morning Annabelle Lee chose 
a yellow linen dress with brown socks and 
shoes; she asked mother please to tie her 
hair with a yellow ribbon. 

Mother said she was sorry, but she liked 
Annabelle Lee so much better with a plain 
black velvet band that she had brought no 
hair-ribbons except some narrow white 
ones with which to tie her hair at night. 
Then she told Annabelle Lee to run out 
and play, just up the street, where two nice 
little girls were playing in front of a cot- 
tage. 

Annabelle Lee walked slowly up and 
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“A Girl Scout’s honor is to be trusted. 
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were walking round and round their lawn, | A Girl Scout is loyal. A Girl Scout’s duty 


talking very fast. 

Before Annabelle Lee knew it, she was 
standing close by them. Her lips were 
parted to tell them all about father, who* 
had just gone over. 

But Marion looked at her, saying: “My 
mother doesn’t allow me to play with you! 
Why do you always come ’round our 
house?” Elsie put her arm around Marion, 
whispering into her ear. ( 

Annabelle Lee drew her lips tight to- 
gether and her eyelids moved nervously. 
She walked across the street and back to 
the boarding-house. For a long time she 
sat on the piazza with her hands folded, 
just thinking. 

At luncheon, mother said: “Annabelle, 
Mrs. Stuart has invited you to go to the 
Scout meeting this afternoon. I am glad 
we brought your Scout suit and hat. It 
will be fine for you to meet all the other 
little girls.” 

Annabelle brushed her hair until it shone 
like horse-chestnuts; her finger-nails were 
like pretty pink and white sea-shells; for 
a Girl Scout is neat and orderly.. 

Mother told her plainly where the meet- 
ing would be, and Annabelle started with 
a skip down the street. She was glad to 
have a place to go to and something to 


do! It was like a grown-up, almost like 
a soldier! Straight up the path she went 
to Mrs. Stuart’s house. She lifted the 


brass knocker, the big white door opened, 
and she walked into the hall. 

Mrs. Stuart shook hands cordially, and 
said, “I am so glad you have come to our 
Scout Club; I am sure you girls will have 
a nice time together.” 

Annabelle Lee made a courtesy and said 
“Thank you.” Mrs. Stuart at the moment 
was called to the telephone. Annabelle 
heard a giggle. She turned to see Elsie 
and Marion whispering and nodding their 
heads. Then some of the other little girls 
gathered close about Elsie and Marion. 
It confused her, and she shrank into a 
corner. 

When Mrs. Stuart returned, Annabelle 
Lee went to her side and in a very low 
voice said: “I believe I feel sick. I want 
to go home.” 

Mrs. Stuart said: “Oh, I am so sorry, 
dear! Well, be sure to come next Friday. 
Can you get home all right alone or do 
you want one of the girls to take you?” 

“No, thank you; I can get home all 
right, Mrs. Stuart.” 

When Annabelle reached home mother 
was out making bandages at the Red Cross, 
so she went to her room and folded her 
Scout suit and put it carefully into a bu- 
reau drawer. She felt almost well when 
that was done, but she lay down till mother 
came. 

The following day Annabelle Lee was 
really sick, and the day after she was very 
sick indeed. Neighbors were sorry for the 
poor little Lee girl who had just come 
down for the summer and was sick in a 
boarding-house, with her father far across 
the sea. 


Friday was examination-day at the 
Scout Club. Mrs. Stuart called first upon 
Marion to give the laws of a Girl Scout. 
Marion began. 


is to be useful and to help others. A Girl 
Scout is a friend to all and—and’— But 
Marion’s lips trembled, and she could not 
continue. 

Elsie whispered the words, thinking 
Marion had forgotten. She loved her so 
much she could not bear to have her fail. 
But Marion did not repeat the words, she 
stood perfectly still. 

Mrs. Stuart said, “Go on, dear; I am 
sure you know.” 

Marion replied: “I don’t care to go on! 
I don’t want to pass! I want to go home!” 

Mrs. Stuart was concerned. Was poor 
little Marion going to be ill, too? She 
rang for her automobile and sent Marion 
home at once. 

Before Marion could speak a word her 
mother had understood her and tucked her 
straight into bed with a hot-water bag at 
her feet. 

Marion wanted to explain, but she 
couldn’t. At last she did manage to say, 
“OQ mother, is Annabelle Lee going to 
die?” 

Marion’s mother thought Marion was 
asking because she was sick like Anna- 
belle. 

“No, dear,” she replied, “she is very much 
better to-day!” 

“O mother, I’m so thankful! If she 
will only get well I will be a real Girl 
Scout. I’ve only said the words before, but 
from now on I am going to live them. I 
am going to really be a friend to all. 

Marion told her mother how Elsie and 
she had behaved because Annabelle Lee 
was a stranger; how she had even said 
her mother wouldn’t allow her to play 
with Annabelle Lee. 

“And all the time I truly thought her 
dress was s-sweet; and I n-never want to 
wear any more b-bows; I I-like black velvet 
bands, and her p-petticoats were so pretty! 
Please can I do s-something to show An- 
nabelle Lee I’m sorry and so ashamed?” 

The next morning Annabelle Lee had 
some beautiful flowers and a big basket 
of fruit, but the thing which made her 
really happy was the note which Marion 
wrote. 

And when Annabelle Lee was well 
again she walked up and down, up and 
down; and now Marion and Elsie went 
with her, as one might often see, the three 
happy and arm in arm. 


A Story Cloud 
ROSE BROOKS 


None too gently Margaret pushed baby 
Madge in her carriage up and down the 
gravel walk. But baby Madge did not 
mind. She kicked two pink heels in the 
air, and waved two fat hands in vain at- 
tempts to grasp the mosquito netting over 
the buggy top and pull it into her mouth; 
and all the time she cooed and gurgled with 
good nature. Gradually the coos became 


softer, the pink heels stopped kicking, and 


the two fat hands lay on the pillow over 
baby Madge’s curly head. Margaret peeped 
cautiously under the netting. Yes, Madge’ 
was fast asleep at last. She pushed the 
carriage under the apple-tree and stretched 
herself flat on her back on the soft grass. — 
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Mother had gone to work at the Red 
Cross, and she must take care of baby 
Madge all the long afternoon. To be sure, 
it was only once a week that mother went, 
but it seemed to Margaret that there was 
always something that she particularly 


- wanted to do on that one day more than 


on any other day of the week. To-day she 
had- wanted so much to go to Nancy’s house 
to help with the last packing and then go 
to the station to see Nancy off to camp. 

“T wish J were Nancy!” thought Mar- 
garet, rebelliously. 
camp! She'll learn to swim and ride and 
row,—and I’ve got to stay home all sum- 
mer.” Margaret felt so sorry for herself 
that two big tears rolled down her cheeks. 
“T wish I were Nancy!” she repeated storm- 
ily over and over to herself. 


“Or anybody ’most, ’cept me!” she wound 


up, when she had exhausted the Nancy re- 
frain. She was too unhappy to read the 
book she had brought out with her,—too 
unhappy to do anything but lie on her back 
and stare at the sky and wish and wish that 
she were somebody else. After a while her 
eyes began to notice the soft white clouds 
that a lazy wind was sending adrift on the 
deep-sea blue of the sky. How far away 
and how blue the sky did look! She’d never 
half seen it before, and how puffy and 
fleecy-white the drifting clouds were! 

As she watched, one of the fattest clouds 
began to change into—what was it?—an 
eagle !—an eagle with two outspread wings. 
But only a minute did it remain an eagle. 
What was it changing into next? Little 
soft bits from other clouds floated out to 
meet it, and slowly the eagle changed into 
an enormous face. Margaret was inter- 
ested in spite of herself. E 

“T wish I could change into somebody 
else as easily as that cloud does,” she 
thought. “Maybe that cloud wished it was 
something else, and is trying different 
shapes to find out what it likes best. I 
wonder what shape it will decide to stay 
in?” Margaret still liked to believe that 
all outdoor things could think and “make 
believe” just as she did. 

So her gray eyes watched the cloud, and 
saw it float apart and come together, form- 
ing lazily a house with smoke coming out 
of the chimney, then a big, big bird, and 
finally an enormous lion perfect even to the 
tassel on the end of his tail, and then, just 
as lazily, it stopped making pictures and 
just settled comfortably into a soft puffy 
fat cloud again. Margaret watched and 
watched, but not another picture did it 
make. . 

“Well!” said Margaret, softly and dis- 
gustedly, “why didn’t you stay something 
else when you had a chance? If I could 
change into Nancy or even into Sally or 
Betty, the way you changed into birds and 
lions and things, I wouldn’t decide to stay 
myself, after all, the way you did!” 

And then, all of a sudden, Margaret felt 
very queer inside. Suppose she really were 
Nancy? Why, that would mean she 
wouldn’t have her own mother and her own 


daddy for hers any more, nor baby Madge, 


nor her own dolls, nor her own room, nor 
home. Well, but Nancy had a father and 
a mother and a home. But the queer feel- 
ing inside grew bigger, and Margaret didn’t 
want Nancy’s mother and father for hers,— 
her own were much, very much nicer! Of 


“Two whole months of 
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course it was fun to go to Nancy’s house to 
play, but once when she had stayed to sup- 
per and was asked to stay overnight 
Nancy’s house had suddenly, at dusk, felt 
very strange and creepy, and all she wanted 
was home. 

Margaret’s eyes still followed her cloud, 
and in them was a very surprised look. 
She was thinking as hard and fast as she 
could. Surely, if it were not Nancy she 
wanted to change into, there must be some- 
body else. Sally darted through her mind, 
—to Betty,—then one after another to every 
girl she knew. And the longer she thought 
about it, the more surprised were her big 
gray eyes. 

You see she hadn’t happened to re- 
member before that she couldn’t be Nancy 
and still stay in her own home with her 
own mother and her own daddy and her 
own baby sister and all her very own 
things. If she were Nancy, why, she’d 
have to live in Nancy’s home! She didn’t 
want to, she knew she didn’t want to! 
And just as soon as she knew she didn’t 
want to, the queer feeling inside went right 
away. What do you suppose she said? 
She waved her hand to her soft white cloud 
that was just sailing out of sight over the 
hilltop, and called gaily to it:— 

“Good-bye, Mr. Soft Fat Cloud! I'd 
rather be my own self, too!” 

A soft coo from the carriage made Mar- 
garet jump up quickly. Yes, little hands 
and feet were waving wildly again, and baby 
Madge’s rosy cheeks and damp curls told 
what a nice nap she had had. Margaret 
pulled off the netting and lifted her out, the 
sweetest, cleanest pink and white baby! 

“You old cunning!” she whispered as she 
hugged her tight. “Nobody has such a 
sweet baby sister as you are!” 

Now who would you like to be, if you 
could change into somebody else,—anybody 
in the world you can think of? Think 
hard. If you should decide, as Margaret 
did, that you don’t want to change places 
with anybody in the whole wide world,— 
why, then you'll find it is more fun being 
your own self than it ever was before. 


The Christ in the Child 
MRS. ONA B. KRITTER 


Mothers can learn how to tell a story. 
Any one can read a story, but telling one is 
much more effective and much more en- 
joyable to the child. Every mother should 
learn how to tell a story. Use your own 
words and choose simple and forceful ones. 
A bare plot is interesting to the tiny child, 
but many details should be supplied for the 
older boy and girl; they love them. Use 
direct discourse when possible. Be enthu- 
siastic. Be dramatic. After the story is 
finished, talk it over freely with the chil- 
dren. Choose some stories: which teach 
kindness to animals and some which give 
training in morals or good habits, but never 
point the moral. 

A taste for the best literature can often 
be formed in early childhood through a 
wise choice of stories. ‘This is also true 
of music. The songs and.music used in 
the kindergarten are always ‘carefully se- 
lected by the kindergartner and should 
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be just as carefully selected for the home 
by mothers. Allow your children to hear 
only the best. 

Besides story-telling and music, there are 
also. pictures. ‘Those which interest the 
child most show action and movement. 
Pictures are helpful because they develop 
the imagination and arouse the creative 
faculties. ° 

Montessori says, “In every child I see 
a possible Christ.’ No person except a 
mother realizes this as much as the good 
kindergartner. 


a SAVE MEAT * 


by serving more stuffing when you 
serve roast meats, poultry, 


fish and game. 
If this dressing is flavored with Bell’s Sea- 
soning it adds to the pleasure of the meal. 
ASK GROCERS FOR : 
5 
ro 


: 


THE REGISTER FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Is there not a man overseas, or in a 
home camp, on a ship or at a naval station, 
in whom you are interested? Send him 
the Register for a Christmas gift. 

An opportunity for Churches, Alliance 
Branches, Clubs, Young People’s Religious 
Union Societies, and individuals! 

They will need good reading during the 
year or more they will surely be in service. 

For this cause, the ‘special rate is $2 a 
year. Subscriptions will be forwarded 
promptly as directed. Those intended for 
France should be in hand by November 15. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PrEesmENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
ViIcE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GrneRAL SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


The 
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“America! America!” 


The following verses, by Grace Blanchard, 
were sung to the tune of Materna (which is 
that of ‘“‘America the Beautiful’’), at the open- 
ing meeting this autumn of the Women’s Al- 
liance in Concord, N.H. 


GRACE BLANCHARD 
We want, O Lord, the joys of peace, 
The joys of yester-year; 
Our homes without a vacant chair, 
Our eyes without a tear. 
America! America! 
We loved thee free from strife; 
Thy ease and gold, thy schemes untold, 
Thy pleasure-seeking life. 


But now, dear Lord, with chastened hearts, 
Taught by the rod to-day, 

We think no more about ourselves; 
Unselfishly we pray. 

America! America! 

Fight through this time of stress; 

Count it worth while, if, like God’s smile, 
Dawns peace with righteousness! 


The Alliance: November Meeting 


The meeting of the executive board was 
held November 8, Miss Lowell presiding, 
thirty-seven present, including three 
branch officers. Each New England State 
was represented and New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. Davis reported a meeting held 
November 7 in Groton, Mass., when a 
tablet in memory of Mrs. Dix was un- 
veiled and dedicated. Mrs. Davis paid 
a high tribute to the service Mrs. Dix ren- 
dered the National Alliance as president, 
to her executive ability, her careful plan- 
ning of all details, her great interest in 
Southern Circuit, and her never-failing 
enthusiasm for the Unitarian cause. 

Miss Lowell reported neighborhood 
meetings at Lowell and Greenfield, Mass., 
and the Monday Conference in Boston, at 
which she presided. It was of interest to 
learn that the union of the Lowell 
churches (the Unitarian and High Street 
Congregational) brings a large accession 
to our Alliance there from the women’s 
society of the Congregational church. 

Miss Lowell has recently been made 
a member of the War Work Council of the 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

The Library Committee announced a 
gift of the Life and Letters of Dr. Coll- 
yer, from Mrs. Baury, as an expression 
of her gratitude for the use of the library 
while she was a student at the Tucker- 
man School. It was voted to send a letter 
of thanks to Mrs. Baury. 

The treasurer reported gratifying re- 
turns to the Appeal for the Chaplains’ 
Fund, from which $650 has already been 
turned over to the War Work Council of 
the Association, for our Unitarian chap- 
lains. 

An interesting letter from Mrs. Conte, 
in Florence, told of her son’s promotion 
to an important position, Ufficio Propa- 
ganda,—that of addressing the soldiers on 
patriotic and moral subjects,—because of 
his recognized work in strengthening the 
morale of his Arezzo Brigade. The influ- 
ence of our Unitarian work in Italy is 
making itself felt in many new ways. 
Mrs. Conte has arranged to circulate her 
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husband’s books through a lending library 
to which she is adding other books on lib- 
eral religion. A reading-room is to be 
opened in Florence for liberal religious 
papers, magazines, and books. 

A letter of congratulation was voted to 
Mrs. Katherine Weller of Montreal, now 
at Cannes, France, who has received the 


medal of gratitude (Médaille de la Recon- 


naissance) from the President of the 
French Republic, for devoted service to 
French soldiers. She is the first of the 
overseas nurses in Cannes to be so hon- 
ored, 

A stirring appeal was read from Mrs. 
Voigt for the Foyer for refugees, carried 
on by Mrs. Riddett at Cannes. It is hoped 
that Alliance friends may be able to send 
$100 toward the rent of this Foyer, and 
so help in personal work for the poor men, 
women, children, and babies who have 
been driven from their homes with loss of 
all their possessions. Mrs. Keyes prom- 
ises $25 toward this amount from her 
Concord committee, and will be glad to 
receive any further contributions, large or 
small, Forward to Mrs. Prescott Keyes, 
Concord, Mass. 

A report from the Florida Circuit 
showed Mr. Zastrow vigorously at work. 
Four hundred tracts have been distrib- 
uted, and a patriotic address delivered by 
him was printed in a local paper. 

The name of Mrs. Josephine R. Boynton, 
Haverhill, Mass., has been placed in me- 
moriam, by her daughter. 

Reports were received from five Massa- 
chusetts directors, showing a determined 
effort on the part of the branches to carry 
forward their church work while answer- 
ing the many demands for war service. 

Hopeful reports were received from 
Lloyd Alliance, Salt Lake City; Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs, and Denver, Col. Den- 
ver was the second Alliance branch to re- 
spond to the Appeal for the Chaplains’ 
Fund. 

The January meeting of the Board will 
be held with the Samaritan Alliance, First 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., as hostess. 

The next meeting will occur December 
13, when reports will be due from South- 
ern States and a second group of Massa- 
chusetts branches. 


Certificates for Three Ministers 


Wilton Edson Cross has been granted 
a probationary certificate by the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the Middle States and 
Eastern Canada. Mr. Cross graduated 
from Meadville Theological School in Sep- 
tember, 1918, and is now located in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., where he will serve the Uni- 
tarian church during the absence of its 
pastor, Rev. J. H. Applebee, who is in war 
service in France. Mr. Cross was unani- 
mously recommended to the Committee by 
the Meadville Faculty. 

A probationary certificate for six months 
has been granted Rev. Thomas Weston 
Illman. Mr. Illman has served for many 
years in the Universalist ministry, being 
ordained at Saugus, Mass., in 1876. He 
has been settled at Attleboro, Taunton, 
Stoughton, and in Wakefield, Mass.; in 
Brattleboro,« Vt., Concord, N.H., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and in Philadelphia. He 
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is a graduate of Tufts College and Crane 
Theological School, from which he has re- 
ceived the degrees of A.B. and B.D. He 
has a wife and three daughters. He will 
serve the Unitarian church in Vineland, 
NJ. 

Mr. Arthur Schoenfeldt, Meadville 
graduate, Class of 1918, has been granted 
a probationary certificate, his record for 
scholarship and all references being en- 
tirely satisfactory to the Committee. Rev. 
Walter Reid Hunt, George W. Smith, Rev. 
Frank A. Gilmore, Secretary. 


The Making of Morale 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women held its regular public meeting on 


‘Thursday, November 7, at 10.30 A.M., in 


the vestry of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., Mrs. Root presiding. 

The business meeting included reports of 
Flower Mission work, the summer work at 
the North End Union, and of the children’s 
gardens at Norfolk House Centre. 

The speaker was Mr. Rufus D. Smith 
of the Army Department and Navy De- 
partment Commissions of the War Camp 
Community Service. This service was 
started on the Mexican border. When our 
soldiers were sent there hastily and un- 
expectedly they found only the forces of 
evil, because the old prejudice against the 
man in uniform—that he was a man to be 
shunned—still obtained there. There was 
nothing in the way of amusement, no place 
even to write letters, nothing at all but 
the chance to go wrong. This awakened 
people to the need, and thus have come 
about the various commissions on Training 
Camp Activities of the War Department 
and Navy Department, which are all dif- 
ferent approaches to the same job. It is 


found that it all makes for military eff- . 


ciency. 

The War Camp Community Service 
tries to do these three things,—stimulate 
the resources for entertainment already in 
the community, co-ordinate these - re- 
sources, and supplement them, if necessary. 
It cannot all be done under one organiza- 
tion. 

The community should do four things 
for the men in service: first, give infor- 
mation; second, meet their physical needs 
while in the community; third, afford con- 
tact with the community, which means 
hospitality; and fourth, supply wholesome 
amusement. Mr. Smith said it is hoped 
to have the large theatres open on Sun- 
day aiternoons in rotation, free to the 
men in service. 

Never has an army gone to the front 
with such a morale as ours. America has 
done something never done before, some- 
thing absolutely new. Mr. Smith said 
that Boston has become known as the 
city of hospitality all over the country. 
He also said that the work must be carried 
into peace times, being even more im- 
portant during demobilization than before. 
In war it is to help men to fight for their 
country; in peace, to help them to serve 
their country. ‘The whole nation has 
gained a new vision of community service 
from the war. 

M. R. SymmMzs, 
Secretary. 
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The Country’s Calf 
BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY 


Some hear the call and gather up their strength, 
A sturdy offering for their country’s need, 
Ready for discipline’s full measured length, 
Or sacrificial deed. — 
Some hear the call in varied undertone 
Which echoes from the battle’s aftermath; 
And as they hear they need must leave their own 
With comfort nursing hath. 
And others hearing seek the busy place , 
Where toil heaps up its goods and lays in store 
What soldiers need, and with untiring grace 
Sustain the men at war. -— 


Vast the response: for millions find some way 
To share the burden of a nation’s cause, 
In gift or saving, suffering to allay, 
Or shaping wiser laws. 


So may all hear! yea, thankful they can do 
Something to help a nation fill its place: 
A nation that shall best its life renew 
To bless the human race! 


Men, the Best Men, Needed 


EF. M. WILLIS 

War Personnel Board, National War Work Council 

The nation has given generously of its 
funds to maintain the physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual- welfare of our ar- 
mies, both at home and abroad. 

Men of the choicest personalities of our 
churches and nation must now be sent to 
carry on this work. 

During the post-war period, when from 
150,000 to 200,000 men will be on leave all 
the time, when the education of thousands 
must be continued, when temptations will 
be inviting on every hand, the need for 
workers will be greater than ever before. 

The immediate future challenges the 
churches to send their finest men—men of 
good health, ability, and character, with 
a large capacity for friendship, to serve 
our boys until they are returned to their 
homes. 

December 1 has been designated as the 
Red Triangle Sunday, when the pastors of 
thirty-five thousand churches will be asked 
to preach a special sermon on the vast 
Y.M.C. A. programme and the unéqualled 
opportunity for service during these next 
few months. The number of workers will 
be secured if every pastor complies with 
this request and lends his energies to the 
enlisting of the finest men in his church. 


The Settlement of Plymouth 


The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
has now ready for use a set of thirty-nine 
stereopticon slides representing the set- 
tlement of Plymouth, continuing the story 
of the celebration of the first Thanksgiv- 
ing. Another set of thirty-six slides, 
which the Department expects to have in 
hand in time for this celebration, covers 
the period next preceding, from the death 
of Mary Queen of Scots to the sailing 
of the Mayflower. Lectures explaining 
these pictures, usable in our schools and 
churches, furnished through the courtesy 
of the Congregational House, will be sent 
with the slides. ‘There is no charge for 
this service, but borrowers are expected 
to pay carriage both ways, to make good 
any breakage, and to return slides and 


_ manuscript promptly. 
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Tuckerman School Lectures 


An interested class is enjoying the lec- 
tures which are being given Saturday 
mornings at ten o’clock in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon’ Street, Boston, by Dr. 
Andress. The account of the Creation 
as given in Genesis was contrasted with 
the theory of evolution in the first lec- 
ture, with an interesting sk@tch of the life 
of Darwin and of his friendship with the 
scientist Wallace. ; 

The discovery by the two friends of the 
theory was made almost simultaneously, 
but Wallace generously gave to Darwin 
the credit. Dr. Andress stressed the im- 
portance of the publication of “Origin of 
Species” as being one of the most im- 
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portant influences on the thought of man 
in any time. 

Evidences to support the evolution 
theory completed the background for the 
future lectures in which Dr. Andress will 
show the relation of a knowledge of the 
theory to educational practice. Visitors 
are welcome to any lecture. 

Miss Susan E. Tracy has begun her 
course in Home Nursing at 33 West Cedar 
Street, Tuesday evenings at seven o'clock. 
There is a small fee for this course or for 
single lectures. Miss Tracy’s work as a 
pioneer in the subject of invalid occupation 
is now well known. Her skill as a teacher 
is no less evidenced in the subject of 
these lectures being given, which are 
timely and always important. ‘Two or 
three more may be admitted to this class. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON CO. 


Our Stock is Ready 


China Plates 
Bread and Butter Plates 
Individual Breakfast Sets 


Two=Handled Coupe Soup Plates and Saucers 
Bouillon Cups 
Covered Toast Dishes 


Cake Plates 
Salad Bowls 

Children’s Cereal Sets 

Cake Sets 


Tea Cups and Saucers 
Dinner Sets 


Do your Christmas Shopping 


now and purchase 
useful gifts 


for Holiday Service 


Pudding Saucers 
Ice Cream Sets 

Demi-=Tasse Coffee Cups 

Chocolate Sets 


Nut Sets Service Plates 


Berry Sets Jelly Sets 
Baby Plates Syrup Jars 
Tea Strainers etc. etc. 


Dinner Sets selected from our large assortment of stock patterns 


enable the purchaser to select just the items desired, without being 
obliged to purchase the articles not required at the time, with the 
added advantage of being able to obtain matchings or additional 
pieces of the same pattern later on. 


Useful Gifts of Glass 


Water Goblets Pitchers Olive Trays Celery Trays 
Centre Handle Cake or Sandwich Servers Footed Comports 
Finger Bowls Candlesticks Bathroom Toilet Bottles 
Covered Cheese Dishes Sherbet Servers 


Spoon Trays Flower Vases’ etc. etc. 


Electric Lamps 


For Library, Living Room, Bedroom, Desk or Boudoir, $5.00, $6.00, 
$7.00, $8.00, $10.00, $15.00, $18.00, $25.00, $30.00 and upwards 


Jones, McDutfee & Stratton Co. 
Crockery China Glassware Electric Lamps 


33 Franklin St., corner Hawley, Boston 
near Washington & Summer Streets 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


The Quiet Hour 


This Quiet all it hath a mind to doth, 
—Robert Browning. 


Sunday 


Ye are the temple of the living God—] 


2 Cor. vi. 16. 


There: is a temple which I see when- 
ever I close my eyes and think of the life 
of the soul. It is a temple wherein you 
hear the anthems of praise sung by good 
men and women as they think on God. It 
is a cathedral built out of the enduring 
rock of truth. Its mighty nave is rustling 
with the murmurs of many prayers. Every 
pure thought of love goes into the beauty 
of its windows, and every longing of the 
soul ennobles the imposing wonder of its 
arches. Its door is never shut: day and 
night throng thither the souls of needy 
men. You have but to stop for a moment 
in the life you are living, to find yourself 
in the secret place of this temple—Will- 
‘iam Irving Maurer. 


Monday 


My presence shall go with thee, and I 
will give thee rest—Ex. xxiii. 14. 


SILENCE AND STRENGTH 
When my burden of life grows too heavy, 
When the turmoil and strife are too 
great, 
When the pathway of duty is tangled 
And love seems criss-crossed with hate, 


I turn to the beautiful forest, 
I wait in the silences there; 

I list to the brook sweetly singing 
And blend with the music a prayer. 


Back again to my world of endeavor, 
Made strong by that rare silent hour, 
I thank the good God for his wild-woods, 
His constant and all-healing power. 
—Sophia Roberts Bartlett. 


Tuesday 
And the Lord came, and stood, and 
called, Samuel, Samuel. Then Samuel an- 
swered, Speak; for thy servant heareth— 
T Sam. tit. 10. 


How we are all impressed by the touch 
of silence when the spirit calls! How the 
reverence of it may move and soothe and 
compose! ‘The spirit is calling now if only 
we are sensitive to hear. 

It is calling to all the members of the 
home circle; it is calling to the hearts 
which find in each other’s love the impulse 
toward the better; it is calling in the fel- 
lowship of common thoughts, common 
feelings, and common aspirations. ‘There 
is nothing good which will not be made 
better through the influence of the quiet 
hour. Whether we enter it alone or in com- 
pany, it brings us to a saner mood: that is 
why we may go if we will in moments of 
quiet to the altars of our own hearts. 


“Every hope that wings us, 
Making eagle free, 

Every shame that bows us, 
Every loyalty, 

Each new joy and laughter, 
Sorrows old that bide, 

Are God’s church-bells calling 
To an altar-side.” 
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It is in the quiet hour that we answer the 
call and learn what it means to live— 
Frederic A. Hinckley. 


Wednesday 


Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path..—Ps. cxix. 105. 


THE VALUE oF Quiet THoucHT 


It is good for a man to have holy and 
quiet thoughts and at moments to see into 
the very deepest meaning of God’s word 
and God’s earth, and to -have, as it were, 
Heaven opened before his eyes; and it is 
good for a man sometimes actually to feel 
his heart overpowered with the glorious 
majesty of God and to feel it gushing out 
with love to his blessed Saviour. But it is 
not good for him to stop there, any more 
than it was for the apostles; they had to 
leave the glorious vision and do Christ’s 
work; and so have we. For, believe me, 
one word of warning spoken to keep a 
little child out of sin; one crust of bread 
given to a beggar man because he is your 
brother for whom Christ died; one angry 
word checked when it is on your lips for 
the sake of Him Who was meek and lowly 
in heart—in short, any, the smallest, en- 
deavor of this kind to lessen the quantity 
of evil which is in yourselves and in 
those around you is worth all the specula- 
tions, and raptures, and visions, and 
frames, and feelings in the world. For 
those are the good fruits of faith, whereby 
alone the tree shall be known whether it 
be good or evil—Charles Kingsley. 


Thursday 


Acquaint now thyself with Him, and be 
at peace.—Job xxii. 21. 


Never do great thoughts come to a man 
while he is discontented or fretful. There 
must be quiet in the temple of his soul be- 
fore the windows of it will open for him 
to see out of them into the infinite. Quiet 
is what heavenly powers move in. It is in 
silence that the stars move on, and it 
is in quiet our souls are visited from on 
high—William Mountford. 


THE Qurer Room 


And so I find it well to come 

For deeper rest to this still room, 

For here the habit of the Soul 

Feels less the outer world’s control, 

And from the silence, multiplied 

By these still forms on every side, 

The world that time and sense has known 
Falls off, and leaves us God alone. 


Friday 


O how love I thy law! it is my net 
tion all the day.—Ps. crix. 97. 


Every one must know that his best life 
is his silent life, his truest growth, his 
silent growth. What I am, what is my 
life, myself, is inside; and inside is all the 
work done that fashions me. ‘The soul is 
not made as the statue is, with click of 
hammer and chip of chisel from without, 
but the soul is made of its own ingrowth, 
as a peach is—J. F. W. Ware. 


Saturday 


If thou seek him, he aril be found of 
thee.—r Chron. xxviii. 9. 
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A WonpberFrut CoMPANIONSHIP 


There is no such company, so tonic and 
wholesome, so courageous and cheerful, 
as the inner self, when once you have 
Jearned to discover its society. Who has 
never learned to go apart with himself and 
be one with his best self, at least for a 
little while? ‘Then you rise to the high- 
est range of your being; you are free, 
fearless, gentle, social, magnanimous. 
Have you mever learned in any respect how 
happy Jesus was, though alone, while all 
the raging city was against him? He was 
alone and yet not alone, for he was with 
God, and the voice of God spoke, comfort- 
ing him, assuring him that he was right. 
Every one, every child, has this best self. 
God forbid that we should not hold con- 
verse with it. When we are with our 
best self we are with God. The man who 
finds his own best self has found religion 
and God.—Charles F. Dole. 


First Meeting Sunday School Union 


The first meeting of the season was 
held in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 28. The meeting was opened with 
a service specially prepared for a Tem- 
perance Sunday. It may be printed if 
there is a demand for it. The speaker was 
Mrs. William Tilton, a member of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee of Sixty on National - 


Prohibition. Mrs. Tilton first spoke of the 
hard struggle, desperate at times, of the 
temperance workers for so many years 
with so many against them, and of their 
deep satisfaction now that the dream they 
hoped to have come true by 1950 was so 
suddenly coming true in 1919. She ex- 
pressed confidence that by the first of 
March the necessary thirty-six States 
would have ratified the Constitutional 
Amendment. 

But after prohibition becomes law, there 
will still be a great struggle—to get uni- 
form law enforcement. In most of the 
largest cities there will be a tremendous 
fight to get the law enforced. The Anti- 
Saloon League will still go on with its 
work, keeping men in the large cities 
ready to step in when enforcement becomes 
lax. Mrs. Tilton told also of the larger 
plan of the League to start a world cam- 
paign for world prohibition. Our duty 
now is to build up a strong sentiment for 
law enforcement. We must have constant 
education for it. So we must go on teach- 
ing our children why we must have a 
really dry country, and this must be done 
not by emotional appeal but by teaching 
the proved scientific fact that alcohol is 
not a life-giver but a life-destroyer. Most 
of the children in our Sunday-schools are 
between the ages of seven and fourteen, 
and temperance is a hard subject to make 
interesting to that age. Mrs. Tilton then 
explained the plan she had found very 
successful in bringing it to the children. 
She showed models,—dolls of wood, col- 
ored and mounted, representing a little 
Dutch girl, a base-ball player, a Red Cross 
nurse, a soldier, twelve different figures 
in all, among them two little dogs. | Under 
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Whether in laurels 
or in chains 


LIBERTY 


knows only victories 
WENDELL PHILLIPS 


each is its story briefly told in rhyme. A 
longer story is prepared about each one— 
a true story. The story about the little 
dogs tells of Dr. Hodge’s experiments on 


retrieving dogs to test their abilities with] 


and without alcohol The story about the 
Dutch children tells of Herr Yaas’s ex- 
periments and observations on them with 
relation to their progress in school. When 
showing the base-ball player, the story is 
told of Hugh Fullerton’s experiments over 
a period of ten years, during which time 
he carefully compared the playing of those 
who used alcohol and those who did not. 
In connection with the doll soldier, many 
stories may be told about tests in the 
army, to learn: whether soldiers aimed 
more accurately with or without alcohol. 

These stories, Mrs. Tilton said she 
had now put together in a book, with pic- 
tures to take the place of her wood models. 
The Unitarian Temperance Society is con- 
sidering the publication of it as a pam- 
phlet for Sunday-school use, and undoubt- 
edly will if there is enough demand. It is 
hoped by the Society that during the year 
arrangements can be made for a special 
Temperance Sunday, when every teacher 
will have one of these books with the pic- 
tures from which to read the stories to 
her class. Then it must be emphasized to 
the children that the American people 
have become so convinced that alcohol is 
bad for every one, that they have decided 
to have none of it in the country, and that 
these children when they grow up must 
see to it that this law is obeyed. 

Several important announcements were 
made. Miss Minnie Packard called atten- 
tion to the series of rallies to be held dur- 
ing the winter by the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. Mrs. Cooke told about the 
meetings of the Teachers’ Institute to be 
held every Tuesday evening, all winter, 


at Barnard Memorial, with Miss Buck and 


Mr. Forbes as speakers. The president 
of the Union announced that at future 
meetings of the Union a roll of the schools 
belonging would be called. They were 
asked to report first what they were doing 
in social or war work, and second, what 
they were doing to increase their member- 


ship and how many new members had 


joined since their last report. 

Rev. Christopher R. Eliot brought a 
méssage from Mrs. Anna May Peabody 
stating that on account of her recent se- 
vere illness she would be obliged to re- 
sign from the committee appointed in 
April to plan for some temperance educa- 
tion in the Sunday-schools. It was moved 


and Voted, That a member to fill Mrs. 


Peabody’s place be appointed by the chair. 
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Announcements 


Under the authority and direction of a 
Congregational Council, Mr. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt was ordained to the ministry 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Sun- 
day, October 27. 


The speakers at the session of the South 
Middlesex Conference, next Wednesday, 
November 20, 1918, in the Third Congre- 
gational Church, Cambridge, Mass., will 
be Rev. Miles Hanson, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, and Miss 
Minnie Packard, Secretary of the 
Vwi abet. 


The Department of Religious Education, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, has prepared 
a Service of Victory and Peace for use in 
Sunday-schools. It is now ready for dis- 
tribution, and will be sent without cost to 
our schools on request. Our church 
schools will do well to provide themselves 
with this service. 


At the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
Mass., a Social Service class is held each 
Sunday morning in the library at 10.15 
to consider subjects of vital importance. 
This season the talks will be on Indus- 
try, and commencing Sunday, November 
10, Rev. W. Harris Crook gives a series 
on the topic “Towards Industrial Democ- 
racy,’ under the following subdivisions: 
1. “Before the Great War: In Great Brit- 
ain, in France and Italy, in Germany and 
Scandinavia, in the United States.” 2. 
“Tabor in War-time: In Great Britain, 
in the United States.” 3. “Ihe New So- 
cial Order: Self-Government in Industry.” 


Meetings and Conferences 


The second regular meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union of Boston 
will be held in the parlors of the Church 
of the Disciples, Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets, Monday, November 18, 10918. 
There will be departmental conferences in 
five divisions, each with its own leader: 
Superintendents, Mrs. Emma C. Needham; 
senior, Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot; interme- 
diate, Mrs. Clara T. Guild; primary, Miss 
Frances M. Dadmun; kindergarten, Miss 
Florence M. Stern. Supper at 6, meeting 
at 7, adjournment at 8.30. 


The Protestant churches of all denomi- 
nations united in a patriotic service on 
Tuesday morning in the historic ‘First 
Parish Church of Dorchester, Mass. The 
principal addresses were by Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman, D.D., editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist. Following the custom of many 
years, the Baptist, Congregational, Episco- 
pal, Methodist, and Unitarian churches of 
North Dorchester will unite for service 
on Thanksgiving morning. The service 
this year will be held in St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal Church. Rev. Harry Foster Burns 
of the First Parish, Unitarian, will preach 
the sermon, 
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Worcester Conference at Harvard 

WorcrEstER CONFERENCE. — Postponed 
from October 10 to October 24, the Wor- 
cester Conference met within the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church in the 
town of Harvard. It was a glorious au- 
tumn day, and about two hundred dele- 
gates and visitors assembled for the regu- 
lar autumn meeting of the Conference. 
Owing to the absence of the minister of > 
the Harvard church, Rev. Harvey C. Mer- 
rill, acting as a Y. M. C. A. secretary in 
France, the usual evening meeting of the 
Conference was omitted. On Thursday 
morning the Conference was opened with 
a devotional service conducted by Rey. 
C. P. Wellman of Worcester. A commit- 


WANTED.—A good;home‘in afsmall family for a refined 
lady for a moderate sum. ‘Address with particulars, and 
age. Mrs. D., 60 South Street, Westboro, Mass. 


ROOM TO RENT in pleasant apartment with teacher 
(Unitarian) to business woman of refined tastes. Address 
Miss HELEN C. McCreary, 3 Auburn Courts, Brookline. 
Tel. Brighton 2536—M. 


SPEND THE WINTER © 


Out-of-doors in Florida. Special rates by 
month or season. No tuberculosis accepted:” 
Address Hope GRovE Camp, Box 72, Olney- 
ville, Providence, R.I., until November 15. 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 


Art Embroideries ‘Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


Established 56 years Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
R. & E. F. GLEASON 
UNDERTAKERS 
335 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Harvard 


DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Established in 1848 By FRANKLIN SMITH 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., 
FUNERAL PARLORS 
838 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 8100 and 8101. Residence, B. B. 8369. 
The same persona] attention will be given all funerals, 


transferring and removals as has been done from the estab- 
lishment of the business in 1848. 


Competent Persons in Attendance Day and Night 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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tee consisting of Messrs. Slocombe and 
Skerrye was appointed to draft suitable 
resolutions in memory of Rev. A. S. Gar- 
ver and Rev. A. F. Bailey. The first ad- 
dress of the day was delivered by Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye of Templeton, on ‘The 
Church and the War.” He said that the 
war has brought the Church face to face 
with its greatest opportunity, and the 
question is, Will the Church rise to the 
occasion? It is easy to say the Church has 
failed. But its failure is but the failure of 
humanity. If the Church has failed, so 
has government and business—why then 
condemn the Church? As a matter of 
fact we are hearing less and less about 
the Church failing, first, because the 
Church is proving herself equal to the 
emergency, and second, because people 
are beginning to see that the Church is 
the chief inspiring spirit of the Nation. 
For the first time in history, the Church 
is being appealed to as one of the most 
important agencies in forming public 
opinion. Where do we find the responsi- 
ble leaders in the Red Cross if not in the 
Church? If the Church has in a measure 
failed, it is because it has not made God 
as real as it should. In him is our sole 
ground of faith and hope, and it is the 
mission of the Church to proclaim the 
divine presence not only in the past but 
in the living present, that is, in the whole 
course of history. The discussion of the 
subject was continued by Rev. Ralph E. 
Conner of Marlboro, who told what that 
church is doing to help win the war. He 
made a strong appeal to his hearers for 
loyalty to the Government. A recess of 
an hour and a half was taken for luncheon 
provided by the Harvard church. Upon 
reassembling, the unanimous thanks of the 
Conference was extended to the church in 
Harvard for its generous hospitality, and 
to the speakers of the day. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: In- 
asmuch as death has removed from us 
Rey. Austin §$. Garver and Rev. Alvin 
F. Bailey—for many years the honored 
and respected ministers of our churches 
in Worcester and Barre, to whom we have 
long been accustomed to look for leader- 
ship, on whose councils we have relied, 
in whose integrity we have depended: Be 
it resolved that we the members of the 
Worcester Conference do hereby express 
our deep sense of the loss sustained by 
this Conference no less than by the com- 
munities in which they hived and the 
churches which they served. The faith 
which was manifested in the deeds and 
words of their daily ministry is still sus- 
tained and supported by their memory. 
The address of the afternoon was given 
by Rev. Edward Cummings, minister of the 
South Congregational Society in Boston. 
He spoke of the present time as the most 
momentous moment in our _ so-called 
Christian civilization. .His address took 
the form of a parable in which he told 


To Subscribers 


Under the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board, it is a vioLATION to send the 
Register unless it is paid for in advance. 
. The subscribers will please look at the ad- 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, 
send remittance at once so that the paper 
may be continued. 
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of two investigators from the planet Mars 
arriving at .the conclusion that the two 
chief hindrances to civilization on the 
planet Earth were patriotism and religion, 
or, rather, nationalism and denomination- 
alism, and the two greatest helps to civil- 
ization were likewise patriotism and re- 
ligion when raised to internationalism and 
interdenominationalism. ‘The address was 
an eloquent plea for world organization 
or a League of Nations for the promotion 
of peace and good-will throughout the 
whole world. With the singing of a hymn 
and the pronouncing of the benediction by 
Rey. E. H. Brenan of Ware the Confer- 
ence adjourned. 


Parish News Letters 


They Will Keep Going 

Monracur, Mass. — First Unitarian 
Church: This society has just lost its pas- 
tor, Rev. F. W. Smith, who, with his sis- 
ter, has gone to Barre. War conditions 
have caused the removal of some active 
supporters and the epidemic has also af- 
fected it, so that it has been thought best 
to close the church for the present, but to 
keep up the Sunday-school and the Wo- 
men’s Alliance. So many ministers are en- 
gaged in war work, it would be very diffi- 
cult to find one willing and suitable to 
take charge of the work at present. It 
is just ninety years since the church was 
organized with the help of Rev. Samuel 
Willard, Rev. Timothy Rogers, and Rev. 
Preserved Smith. Some of the best fam- 
ilies in the town have belonged to it dur- 
ing all those years, and its meeting-house 
and parsonage in the centre of the vil- 
lage are in excellent condition. If a de- 
sirable tenant can be found, the parsonage, 
fitted with all modern improvements, will 
be rented for a time. It is hoped, when 
the war is over, some devoted minister 
will be found to take up the work again 
and the company of earnest worshippers 
and willing workers will have a useful 
and prosperous future before them. Julia 
B. Farwell, Secretary. 


Mr. Jones in the Northwest 

Newport, R.J.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: This 
church, as usual, has been open throughout 
the summer. The minister has been on 
duty every Sunday except July 21, when he 
preached at Bar Harbor, Me. and July 
28, when he preached at the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. On July 21 
the Newport pulpit was supplied by Rev. 
Wesley H. Des Jardins, a Baptist minister, 
the religious director of the Army and 
Navy Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and on July 28 by Rev. Harold Greene 
Arnold of the First Parish, West Roxbury, 
Mass. On September 15 the Channing 
Sunday-school, after three months’ vaca- 
tion, resumed its sessions. ‘There was a 
large enrolment on the opening day. Mr. 
Jones, by invitation of the trustees of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., spent his: fall holi- 
day in charge of that church, preaching 
there September 22 and 29 and October 6. 
He received a royal welcome from that 
loyal and earnest congregation, which is 
holding together wonderfully while its be- 
loved minister, Rey. Frederick May Eliot, 
chaplain of a hospital base unit, is on leave 
of absence in France. During Mr. Jones’s 


influenza epidemic. 


and theatres. 


bishop Ireland 
Paul. 
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vacation the Channing Church, in common 
with the other Newport churches, had to 
be closed for a while on account of the 
This prevented the 
congregation from hearing some of the 
prominent clergymen slated to preach dur- 
ing the minister’s absence. 
Manchester of the Second Church, Salem, 
Mass., however, preached on September 22, 
before the Newport Board of Health closed 
the churches. While in St. Paul, Mr. 
Jones as a four-minute man in his own 
city took an active part in the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan campaign, speaking in schools 
He was invited to attend, 
with the president and regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the funeral of Arch- 
in the Cathedral of St. 
That great prelate was the patriotic 
leader of the Northwest. 


Rev. Alfred 


AMONG FRIENDS 


The Christmas Question is 


What Shall I Give? 


MANY ANSWER 


A Year with the Register 


Subscription $3.00 


A Card of Presentation especially designed and 
inscribed will be sent to each recipient if desired. ° 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“It’s the flag we’ve named Old Glory 
That’s unfurling to the breeze.’’ 


The Unfurling 
of the Flag 


A New National Hymn 
Words by 
Clara Endicott Sears 
Music by 
John Hopkins Densmore 
Published by 
C. W. THOMPSON & CO. 
2B Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The only new national hymn that ade- 
quately embodies the new American ideal 
of freedom in 

WAR 

VILCTORY. 

PEACE 


[It sings itself without any rehearsing! 


Send check, or.a one dollar bill, or money 
or express order—one dollar—for a spe- 
cial order of two hundred copies of the 
words and six copies of the words with 
music, for your celebration of War, 
Peace, Victory. 
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People’s Meetings 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Augustus P. Reccord: The church re- 
opened on the first Sunday in November 
after an enforced vacation of one month 


‘because of the prevalence of the influenza. 


The congregation was below normal, as 
many were still fearful of contagion. al- 
though this danger in the average Uni- 
tarian congregation is negligible. There 
were numerous expressions of satisfaction 
because of the resumption of services. The 
Sunday-school will remain closed until the 
public schools are opened. ‘The Women’s 
Alliance and the Men’s Club will hold their 
first meetings of the season this month. 
At the Alliance meeting, Mr. Reccord will 
speak of his experiences as a Red Triangle 
worker at the Naval Base in New London 
during August and September. At the 
Men’s Club, Mr. James O. Fagan, the rail- 
road signal man, will speak upon “Ameri- 
can Industry and the War.” Plans are 
being made for the ninth series of People’s 
Meetings which will be held in January 
and February under the joint auspices of 
the men’s clubs of the Church of the Unity 
and the South Congregational Church. 
Forty-one members of the parish are in 
military or naval service. The roll of 
honor follows: Horace E. Allen, Donald 


M. Baker, Lawrence FE. Baker, Richard 
S. Bellows, Theodore Bliss, C. Allen 
Bowles, Sherman H. Bowles, Sherburne 


Cook, Mary Cox, Walter E. Denman, 
Charles M. Dodge, Dr. Alexander C. East- 
man, Herbert W. Headle, Marshall Headle, 
Frederick J. Hillman, Henry F. Hooker, 
Philip L. Kirkham, Raymond Laing, Doug- 
las C. Law, Malcolm C. Law, Warren B. 
Leland, Rupert F. Margeson, H. Raymond 
Maynard, Donald McClench, Edward W. 
Morehouse, Austin M. Pardee, Dwight 
Pierce, Lewis J. Powers, Jr., Perley F. 
Richmond, George D. Robinson, Homans 
Robinson, Richard M. Robinson, Walter 
S. Robinson, Gilbert H. Stewart, S. Lester 
Stimson, Dr. Edward C. Sullivan, Douglas 
Swan, Philip Thayer, Mabel Turner, Ru- 
dolph Welcker, Harold Wesson. 


Troy Grows 
Troy, N.Y.—AIl Souls Church, Rev. 
Charles J. Dutton: All Souls Church 


opened for the fall work September 8. 
Despite the fact that many were away dur- 
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ing the month, the attendance was better 
than the same month last year. Several 
things make the work at Troy look very 
favorable. The minister, Rev. Charles J. 
Dutton, spent the months of the summer in 
Y. M. C. A. work in the South. Shortly 
after his return he was asked to accept a 
position on the faculty of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, the well-known tech- 
nical school of the city. The Government 
has placed a new course in all colleges, on 
the “Causes and Results of the War.” The 
Institute found place for two more in- 
structors in the English Department, to 
present this subject. Mr. Dutton will give 
two hours every day to this work, and will 
have 130 men to teach. Another thing that 
promises well for the church is that at 
Green Island, across the river from the 
church, Henry Ford will soon build a new 
plant, and employ five thousand men. ‘This 
cannot fail to give some new people to 
All Souls. This fall, several New England 
families (Unitarians) who had moved into 
our city came to the church. Five other 
families had moved back. The church took 
in fourteen new members last year and 
this year there are already four new 
names on the list. Take it all and all, it 
looks as if Troy will have its best year 
since it moved into the new church. It 
has one of the finest plants in the State. 


For the Camp Devens Fund 


The following additional contributions 
have been received for the Camp Devens 
Fund. The total amount needed is $8,000. 
Contributions should be sent to the treas- 
urer of the Fund, Charles B. Wiggin, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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$4,847.00 
Cuaries B. Wiccrn, 
Treasurer. 


Shoals Maintenance Fund 


By the time this issue reaches friends 
of the Shoals they will have given, I hope, 
generously to the United War Work Cam- 
paign. Let them now turn their atten- 
tion to the Shoals. It begins to look hope- 
ful that we resume meetings there very 
soon. Let us make sure that our home 


there is in good condition. Therefore, 
again I must say, Give! 
The following contributions are grate- 


fully acknowledged :-— 


Previously acknowledged.........-+++e+-+-e5 
Mrs. Caroline C, Avery.. 
Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer. 
Miss Lucia L. ROR rIetN ai Ie ais ietye's «os Blatt aslgie 
PAGE WWEICOmee Peres < Wie vo sinare% « ete cisiete ene 
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Niis Alma Pe StepbINs «os caries oo sn sale ereie.d 2.00 
Received to November 8..........--+-++ $921.50 
Still needed: $1,500; $578.50 “to go.” 


Give generously and at once. 
Car, B. WETHERELL, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Help, please. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged........++--++++-0+5 $1,276.71 
Oct. 8. Society in Charlestown, N.H......- 27.41 
28. Associate members.........-e0++00% 19.92 
cae rae Helen F. Morris, Bloomfield, 
Se ETE cotati ate net's 2.00 
gy. He in Stoneham, Mass........- 16.43 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Oct. 31. South Parish Sunday School, Charles- 


town, 2.00 


$1,344-47 
Henry,M. Winiiams, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UPHOLDING THE FLAGS OF OUR FAITH 


To sustain the work which the Unitarian fellowship is doing, there is urgent need of at least 


$75,000. 


The appeal of the American Unitarian Association is now going out to the churches. 


Ministers and committees are requested to send for sufficient copies to mail to all their church 
members. ‘The special request is made that churches take their contributions as soon as possible. 


-For Collection Envelopes and Literature write to W. Forses RoBERTSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, MassacuusEtts 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Witurams, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, MassacuuseEtts 


AN ADVENTURE OF COURAGE AND FIDELITY 
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A reader sends us this one: “I was 
going to raise some potatoes in my back 
yard this year, but didn’t.” “Why not?” 
“Well, I looked it up and found that po- 
tatoes had to be planted in hills, and my 
yard is as flat as a pancake.” 


Mother: “Oh, Eric! I thought you were 
going to economize to help the poor Bel- 
gians, and here I find you with both jam 
and butter on your bread.” Eric: “Why, 
of course, mother! One piece of bread 
does for both.’—Manchester Guardian. 


Possibly the reason why dictionaries are 
made in one large, ponderous tome in- 
stead of several small, handy. volumes is 
that magnitude enhances the respect for 
authority that a dictionary must have. One 
hesitates to disagree with a fifteen-pound 
book.—Chicago News. 


“T don’t like that auctioneer’s line of 
talk,” declared the artist, testily. “‘What’s 
wrong?” “Picture after picture of mine 
he puts up. And what does he say? ‘Start 
it at $10, good people. You can’t go 
wrong. The frame is worth that.’’”’—Kan- 
sas City Journal. 


“Father, there’s a burglar in the dining- 
room.” “That’s all right. So long as he 
takes nothing but the silverware I’m not 
going to bother him: Wake me again, 
though, if you hear him going to the base- 
ment. I'll die before I’ll let him get away 
with our hard coal.’—Detroit Free Press. 


“T met our new minister on my way to 
Sunday-school, mother,” said Willie, “and 
he asked me if I ever played marbles on 
Sunday.” “What did you answer?” asked 
mother. “I simply said, ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan!’ and walked off and left him,” 
was the triumphant response.—Utica Ob- 
server. 


“We got this boat together in remark- 
ably short time,’ remarked Noah, jubi- 
lantly, as he stood off and surveyed the 
ark. “Yes,” replied Japheth. “All we had 
to do was to go ahead and build her of 
wood. ‘There hasn’t been any steel con- 
struction to stop and argue about.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


This was reported to the editor of the 
Reformed Church Messenger: “What do 
you think of our preacher’s effort this 
morning?” asked the courteous usher as 
the stranger left the church. “He prayed 
a fine sermon,’ was the prompt reply of 
the visitor who had listened to a petition 
twenty minutes long. 


“How do you know that is mine?” the 
guest inquired of the man who takes care 
of the hats in a well-known hotel. “I 
don’t know it, sir,” said the man. “Then 
why do you give it to me?” insisted the 
bewildered judge. “Because you gave it 
to me, sir,’ replied the man, without mov- 
ing a muscle of his face. 


An army officer’s wife, says the Ameri- 
can Journal of Medicine, wrote to an army 
medical officer saying that her child was 
suffering with tonsilitis. She addressed 
her letter, “Dr. Burke.” The officer re- 
turned it with the remark that he should 
be addressed, 
ant-Colonel Burke.” Whereupon the lady 
wrote back: “Dear Brigade Surgeon Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Burke: I am sorry about 
my mistake. Yours, May Jones. P.S. 
Please bring your sword with you to take 
out baby’s tonsils,’—Youth’s Companion. 


“Brigade Surgeon Lieuten- 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDs ror ITs worK:— 


(x) Annual collections f rom churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge Thea Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas, -,45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Municipal and Corporation 


BONDS 


By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


A concise treatise of bonds and the bond business 
in handy pocket volume. 


Describes all types of bonds with authentic informa- 
tion regarding financing entailed by war conditions, 
including Liberty Loans (First to Fourth, inclusive). 

Bound in flexible red leather this little book is a 
useful and attractive Holiday gift. At Bookstores 
or from the Publishers postpaid on 1eceipt of 


Price, 85 Cents Each 


Che Financial Publishing Company 
Controlling the publications of Montgomery 


Rollins. Headquarters in America for all 
books upon finance. 


17 JOY ST., Dept. 9, BOSTON, MASS. 


VOLUNTEER LEADERS 


Needed at Barnard Memorial for boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
Rare opportunity to help, under trained leadership, in the 
development of all sides of the life of children. Apply to 
Rev. J. F. Krorrrrer (for boys), Mrs. Emity H. Coox 
(for girls), ro Warrenton Street, Joston. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 Am. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open dailyfrom 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 
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Tic sreencnson ASH BARREL 
ih) aad 


CLT TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- | 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. ‘ 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 


WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EacH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET - = 


LYNN, MASS. 


Peace Stocks 


Common 


Lowell Bleachery 
Merrimac Chemical 10% 

Sullivan Machinery 10% 1850 
Union Twist Drill 1905 
($74 in cash and 25% in stock in 1917) 
Jessup & Moore 6% 1845 
Farr Alpaca 8% 1873 


Organized 
1833 
1853 


8% 


Preferred 
Plymouth Rubber 7% 1894 
Textile Finishing Mchy. 7% 1902 


Old Colony Woolen ($10 par) 7% 1916 
Emerson Shoe 7% Ist 1879 . 
Federal Bearings 7% 1915 


Special circulars on request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


ih \ 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


‘| FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, November 17. Subject, “The Builders.” 
Morning service at1z. Church school at 9.45. Kinder- 
garten at II. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Rev. 
Howard R. Williams will preach. At the Wednesday noon 
service, Mr. Snow will speak. Service daily at noon. 
Open daily 9 to 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at 11 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A. M. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Tihbany, 
minister. Disciples sche “at 9.45 AM. Social Service 
class at 10.15 A.M. Rev. W. Harris Crook will continue 
his series of talks, “Conditions Before the War in France 
and Italy.” Kindergarten and Primary classes at 11 A.M. 
Preaching by the minister at rz A.M. Subject, ‘America’s 
Peace with a Sword.” All seats are free and a cordia! 
invitation is extended to the public. Take Chestnut Hill, 
Ipswich Street car to Jersey Street. 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


“The real God of Kant is Freedom in the service of the 
ideal, i.e., the good will, der gute Wille.” Is not this the 
holy spirit that transforms brutality into humanity and 
creates upon the earth heavenly harmony and peace? 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, ‘ 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. — 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL — Fx axis 


Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field. 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. 
College, general, special courses, stenography 
and typewriting. Principals: John MacDuffe, 
Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT # 


Address inquiries to 


HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


